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Stories of Success 


that mean something to YOU! 


EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


Author of Numerous Short-Stories and 
Travel Articles 


During the War Mr. C ingham served in the United 
States Navy aboard the U. S. S. New Orleans. In 1920 
he traveled through the interior of Central America, 
which resulted in his illustrated serial in Wide World, 
“Through Central America on Horseback.” He is the 
author of many stories in Argosy-All-Story, Green 
Book, Sunset, Adventure, Wide World, etc. ‘‘The 
Regulation Guy”, a book of Short-Stories, is in publica- 
tion (Cornhill), and also ‘‘Gypsying Through Central 
America,” an illustrated book of travel (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Having completed several novelettes, to appear shortly, 
Mr. Cunningham is finishing a book-length novel of 
Central American life. 


‘To the ambitious beginner at writing, I can tes- 
tify that Dr. Esenwein spells Opportunity, no less. 
Hie course in story-writing strikes straight and 
cleanly into the heart of the Maze. By easy, natural 
steps the novice is led from a stateof absolute ig- 
norance of technique through the various stages 
of the art, until he stands at last possessed of a 
thorough grounding in all the principles of fiction- 
writing, with achievement of a short-story artisti- 
cally acceptable. And the manner of his teaching 
bulks as large as the matter. His kindly, shrewd 
@riticisms were, and are, invaluable to me.”’ 
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Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work because 
they are taught to do so. One student has reported 
sales of $600 in one week; another has recently won a 
$2000 prize; others have sold their first stories. News 
of this sort comes in every day. 


READ THIS BOOKLET 
Free for the Asking 


Eugene Cunningham and 28 
other authors show how Dr. ]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 


40-lesson course in Story-writing. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course solves all 
the problems of fiction-making be- 
cause it deals conclusively with all 
the elements that make up a story, 
whether long or short. Dr. Esen- 
wein is a real teacher; his course 
the introduction to a profession. 


Tell us what kind of work you 
are interested in. Story-writing, 
novel-writing, magazine or news- 
paper writing, verse-writing, and 
all the literary branches are taught. 
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The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.00” 


—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it notP And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 





HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly, shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors 


| HOW TO WRITE want, and is free with her suggestions. 
|; SHORT STORIES 





HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 
such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 















































THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
HOW 10 PREPARE plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 

MANUSCRIPTS i] student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 








Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
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Make Big Money 
as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 
purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 


and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went 
ahead. 
One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 


avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 


Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


$7.00 for $5.00! 
ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
LESSONS IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
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Promising Field. 

What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. 
How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

Newspaper Correspondence. 
How to Handle “Copy.” 
General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. 

Branches of Correspondence. 
Correspondence as a Bread 
Winner. 
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22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The bee s Digest, 
2 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

I m4... (2... ©. Order or personal check) for $5. 00, 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 
COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, and{cnter i} my subscription to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST for one year. 
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The Service Bureau for Writers | 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. 


Editing, Re- 
All Manuscripts read and advised 


upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 
Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 10, 1924. that 

My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
pat are ° fect 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 


Sell 


Manuscript 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” 
founder and former editor of “The 
In his earlier days he was 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story - you 
criticized . 
one of ea magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 


He was the 


Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

A. C., Salem, Mass. 











Editor.” 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines. He knows what editors want. 
The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 
merit consideration. Rates and par- 
ticulars will be sent on request. 








—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion 
and landed it. I 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Sf ® 
Johnstown, Pa. 











TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations “e! the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges wat. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.— aeesy step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 6 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the a set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic ituations.’ f incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in. 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
es. method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


for all writers. 
of book. Price $2.50. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
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| Will You Give $5 for $100? 


F COURSE, every student of the “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story Writing or 
News Writing is not going to sell his or her first manuscript for $100, the very 
first time mailed; but we claim that if you have been stumbling along in a rut, 

making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manuscripts to editors and 
publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be done—that the “IDEAL” 
Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, $100—or $500 
—will be doubled when once you have learned the fundamentals of successful writing. 


A Genuine $7 Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the two “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 
present date of expiration. 


A review below, of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will 
convince you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to Li 
the “university diploma.” auth 
inter 

“IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING a de 

First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. char: 

Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. its Vv 

How to Get a Story. . Relation of the Author to His the 

Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

Themes Are Everywhere. . How the Short-Story Differs from 

Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 

Beginning the Story. . Stories that People Want. 

Writing the Story. . How to Develop a Plot. at a 

Plot—Suspense—Crisis. . What Editors Demand. seric 

How to Handle Emotion. . Preparing the Manuscript. } that 

Describing the Characters. . How to be Original. a Cc 

How to Attain “Style.” , 23. Short Stories and Playlets. with 

Atmosphere and Color. ia 24. Revising the Manuscript. fore 

How to Write Dialogue. ~-™25. How and Where to Sell. ae 
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Life is made up of emotions. When an 
author tells you that he wants “human 
interest” in a story, he means that he wants 
a depiction of the emotions that govern the 
characters. It is the display of emotion in 
its various forms that afford the indices of 


the characters and gives to them their 
proper expression. 
While a picture of the emotions that 


govern the characters of a tale may be used 
at almost any point, and with light or 
serious touch, it is in the crises of the story 
that they are of particular value. In fact 
a crisis cannot be constructed properly 
without a display of emotional or dramatic 
force. If related as a bald and unadorned 
fact, a crisis may be of no value, appearing 
only as a common occurrence of everyday 
life. 

And the crisis may be such a common 
occurrence ; but if surrounded by emotion, 
and particularly if this emotion can be 
raised to the plane of a great passion, the 
emotions of the reader are kindled and the 
“human. interest” desideratum is attained. 

Unless the emotions can be stirred in 
some form, unless there is an emotional 
reaction in the reader, a fiction story can 
hardly be successful. 

I note in various text-books on the short 
story, and in articles in the various writers’ 
magazines, lists of principal reasons for the 


Importance of Emotion 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 





non-acceptance of fiction stories. These 
lists include inconsistency, lack of plot, lack 
of basic story idea, lack of originality, lack 
of unity or coherence, shifting viewpoint, 
indefinite characterization, etc. But in none 
of these lists have I ever seen named this 
cardinal reason for failing to intrigue an 
editor—the lack of emotional interest. But 
it is a vital and most common one. 

A constant procession of well-told stories, 
so far as narrative, plot, and unified de- 
velopment are concerned, constantly reach 
editorial desks. Many of these are com- 
monplace stories, falling into classes which 
| have previously noted in these pages as 
of the sort that editors recognize as “old 
stuff”; yet there are few of these but that 
might be made into acceptable stories (per- 
haps not acceptable to publications of 
higher literary standards) if they could be 
emotionally articulated. Without being thus 
vitalized they are dry-as-dust narratives. 

The more common human _ emotions 
seized upon by story writers for the de- 
velopment of human interest are love and 
hate, friendship, jealousy, self-sacrifice, 
greed—of these, love, of course, is the most 
common. The love story lately has de- 
generated into the story of sophistication. 
There is evidence now, however, that the 
reading public is coming back to an appre- 
ciation of, and desire for, the old-fashioned 
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love story dealing with the pure and simple 
passion. But the fact is that there has never 
been a time when a really good love story 
would not prove attractive to the editors 
of general fiction publications. That the 
love story is coming back into fashion is 
instanced by the fact that we have now at 
least three magazines avowedly devoted to 
this form of fiction. 

Self-sacrifice is one of the strongest emo- 
tional factors for fictional use, and it fre- 
quently has been used to most excellent 
purpose. 

Humility is a quality that has not been 
sufficiently appreciated as of fictional value. 
With proper handling it may qualify as an 
emotion. The humility of an unostentatious 
life is an element of value that never has 
been overdone. The human interest appeal 
always will be found in the characterization 
of a humble and sincere life. 

Among other elements, redemption—the 
coming back of the man who has fallen by 
the way—is one of the greatest emotional 
themes and one that has not been overdone. 

Possibly we are overdoing the specialized 

story—the story of adventure, the detective 
story, the underworld story, the sport story, 
and others, and passing without recognition 
basic themes that contain vastly more 
powerful fictional elements. 
, All stories, which deal with the human 
emotions, inevitably have the element of 
appeal. And a story which has this element 
of appeal cannot by any possibility be 
wholly a failure. 

But some writers fail to grasp properly 
the emotional idea. Many write of unhappy 
occurrences in a purely narrative style, ap- 
parently believing that the mere statement 
of these conditions will bring the desired 
emotional reaction to the reader; conse- 
quently we get many stories which open 
with characters handicapped by unfortunate 
conditions of life, such as poverty, a physi- 
cal defect, illness, the death of parents, 
hardships encountered in the battle with 
life, etc. 

As a rule, these make rather dreary read- 
ing. Rarely indeed can the emotions of the 
reader be stirred by these elements, except 
by bringing him in direct contact with the 
actors. The characters must be right on 


the stage before the eye of the reader, and 
their troubles not told at second hand; and 
even then such conditions of life as in- 
stanced above are better left alone by the 
unpracticed writer, for they are extremely 
difficult to handle in any satisfactory 
manner. 

Many writers who use such material 
justify themselves by telling the editor or 
critic that they have written a true story- 
that the things narrated are such as have 
happened to their own knowledge. But 
this is not justification. We have said a 
good many times in these pages that when 
editors buy fiction they do not want “fact” 
stories; and the writer may argue that be- 
cause in real life all stories are not pleasant 
they should not be so in fiction. He does 
not stop to consider that he must give the 
reader some intellectual enjoyment from 
the reading of his work, and that he cannot 
do this by a mere pathological study, nor 
with a story which begins upon a tragic note 
and works to an equally tragic climax with- 
out making any direct appeal to the heart. 

This does not mean at all that the darker 
side of life must be wholly excluded from 
fiction. It has well been said that if a story 
purifies the passions by pity and fear, it 
has a worth-while purpose, a reason for 
having been called into being. 

Every once in a while, when I tell a 
correspondent these things that I am telling 
you broadly here, I get a reply citing me to 
some magazine which has published a story 
in which may be found all the factors to 
which objection is made here. This is 
merely citing the exception which proves the 
rule. Any kind of story—so that it be 
within the bounds of decency, if well writ- 
ten, may find a publisher. It would be folly 
to say that any story must absolutely go 
into the discard because there is an immense 
variety of magazines and an equally wide 
variety of editorial tastes; and sometimes 
an editor in his desperate search to find 
something new becomes ready to “try any- 
thing once.” But writers who wish to win 
editorial favor will use sparingly the sordid, 
saddening, and tragic aspects of life, unless 
by so doing he can point a moral and adorn 
a tale that will make his work worth while. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 





Article Number Thirty-Nine in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


Last month we came to the conclusion 
that many poets go wrong because they con- 
fuse verse—which is a form—with poetry— 
which is the interpretation of life in terms 
of beauty. While poetry usually finds ex- 
pression in the form of verse,’ its very na- 
ture demands that its appeal to the sense of 
beauty be made through new and_ vivid 
imagery. A mere repetition of imagery 
created by other poets will not do—we must 
invent our own. 


While we are forbidden to borrow the 
imagery of other writers, we can legiti- 
mately study and imitate their technique. 
Our problem, now, is to see what other 
poets have done, in order that we may make 
our own as much as we find useful of their 
method, rather than of their subject-matter. 


In the study of poetry about physical 
things, we can do no better than to go to 
the great lover of material beauty, Keats. 
Here is the first stanza of the Ode On a 
Grecian Urn: 

Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 

A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fring’d legend haunts about thy 
shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? ; 

What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loth? 

What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? What wild 
ecstacy? 

Notice the wealth of specific details. Not 
only does the poet express in concrete and 
suggestive imagery what he says by way of 
address to the urn, but he presents to us, by 
many specific and concrete words, a com- 
plete picture of the urn itself, or at least 
of the significant part of it, the frieze of 
figures carved on its sides. This treatment 
is no more than what we might expect, 





By THOMAS KENNEDY 


POETRY AND VERSE: A DISTINCTION 





when the subject treated is entirely ob- 
jective. 

When the writer draws generalizations 
from the concrete, when he has an abstract 
idea to express, we might, at first, expect 
to find his clear-cut imagery fading into 
cloudiness. We might go on with this poem, 
but I think the principle will be emphasized 
more if we quote from another by the same 
writer : 

In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity. 

The north cannot undo them, 

With sleety whistle through them; 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 

The underlying idea here is an abstract 
one, but the poet has tried, wisely, to be 
concrete in detail: December instead of 
winter; green felicity; north, a suggestive 
word, instead of cold; branches, instead of 
the indefinite thou. It would have been 
easier to express the idea with less con- 
creteness and precision; the point being, 
that the poet actually was at pains to avoid 
any such indefiniteness as that. 

The poem from which we have quoted, 
certainly is relevant enough to the principle 
of letting the abstract thought be inferred 
from the concrete details. In the following 
extract from Tennyson’s Saint Agnes Eve 
we find, even more definitely, the use of 
concrete details to evoke a spirit or mood, 
nowhere explicitly stated: 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon; 

My breath to heaven like vapor goes; 
May my soul follow soon! 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord. 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year 

That in my bosom lies. 
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Even in the prayer of the saint, we have 
three lines of concrete imagery, to one line 
of abstract thought. The rest of the effect 
of loneliness and contemplation and spirit- 
ual exhaltation is accomplished entirely by 
the selection and arrangement of concrete 
imagery. No doubt I have repeated that 
phrase so often that some readers will begin 
to tire of it. I wish it were possible to 
repeat it so often that no would-be poet 
could ever forget it. 

So far, we have quoted from poets who 
were to a considerab!e degree interested in 
the things of this world. What will we 
find in one who lives in a rarefied region, 
that apparently has nothing to do with ma- 
terial life? Let us return to Shelley as a 
perfect example. Perhaps after seeing a 
few specimens of his work, we may con- 
clude that all poetic ideas must be expressed 
in concrete terms—even abstract ones. 


The whole poetic drama of Prometheus 
Unbound is an allegory of the struggle of 
man’s soul to free itself from self-inflicted, 
debasing superstitions about the nature of 


God. It is not God that Shelley attacks, 
but man’s idea of God. Every character in 
the drama represents a spiritual idea or 
force. We need not particularize further 
than to explain that in the character of Asia 
is represented the spirit of love and beauty. 
Remember that the lines to follow are 
addressed to a spirit. Here we expect ab- 
straction. Let us see whether we find it: 


Life of Life! thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 

Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 

Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Thro’ the vest which seems to hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Thro’ the clouds ere they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others; none beholds thee, 
But ‘thy voice sounds low and tender 

Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendor, 

And all feel, yet see thee never, 

As I feel now, lost forever! 


Not only are these lines addressed to a 
spirit. but to an invisible one. Many an 
earthly lover might despair of such con- 


creteness, in addressing a flesh-and-blood 
mistress. 

Equally significant is any part of Shelley’s 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty—as abstract a 
topic as poet ever attempted to treat in 
words: 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power, 
Floats tho’ unseen amongst us,—visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 

As summer winds that creep from flower to 

flower,— 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny moun- 

tain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread,— 

Like memory of music fled,— 

Like all that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 

In the treatment of this most abstract of 
all possible topics, Shelley cannot write for 
three lines before a sure instinct leads him 
directly into concrete imagery, and keeps 
him in that safe path. Thereafter, the suc- 
cession of sharp little pictures pour on and 
on, with seldom a lapse into abstraction. It 
reminds us of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
comment on Shakespeare, who, he said, 
could not even mention an abstract quality 
without at once linking it up to a concrete 
detail. 

Even the most skeptical should be con- 
vinced that, whatever is meant by beauty 
as an abstract term, its manifestation in 
poetry is confined almost exclusively to 
concrete and suggestive terms, usually ex- 
pressed in the form of verse. The verse 
and the imagery are two distinct parts of 
poetic technique, either of which may exist 
apart from the other. 

It is my purpose to add a note showing 
the effect of this principle on one form of 
expression, narrative. What we call narra- 
tive poetry is something more than a story 
arranged in meter with, perhaps, rhymes 
at the ends of the lines. In ordinary prose 
narrative, the story is usually told for the 
sake of the series of events related. Some- 
times the writer is concerned with style, and 
sometimes merely with telling the story. 
In poetic narration, however, the form as- 
sumes a peculiar importance, since the dec- 
orations of the narrative are often of as 
great, or almost as great, importance as 
the events told. 
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For this reason, the plot of a story told in 
verse is likely to be simple. After all, the 
writer’s mind cannot concern itself with an 
infinite number of details at once. If the 
plot is too complicated, it is likely to distract 
attention from the poetry, so that both will 
suffer. Also, the reader of poetic narrative, 
with his mind continually distracted by the 
beautiful imagery ornamenting the lines, is 
likely to miss the story if it be too compli- 
cated. Or, if plot complication becomes 
too absorbing, he is likely to resent the dis- 
traction of ornament that keeps him fol- 
lowing its ramifications, and thus he loses 
the beauty of both. 

Typical of a plot for narrative poetry is 
that of Alfred Noyes’ ballad, The Highway- 
man. It can be told in a few sentences: 


Tim, an ostler, insane with love and jeal- 
ousy, listening in the inn yard, hears the 
highwayman tell his plans to Bess, the land- 
lord’s daughter. He swears that after at- 
tacking the coach, he will return to her, either 
by day, or, if he is pursued, by night. He 
does not return the next day. At evening, a 
troop of soldiers come to the inn, bind the 
girl to the foot of her bed, and with primed 
muskets await the highwayman’s return. As 
a poor sort of jest, the soldiers have bound 
a musket by her side. She manages to reach 
the trigger with her hand, and when her lover 
appears, warns him with the shot that kills 
her. He flies, but hearing of the tragedy, 
returns to be shot down by the soldiers. The 
spirits of the two then haunt the inn. 


As we naturally expect, the poetic version 
has more figurative language than we would 
find in a prose narrative, yet, aside from 
the verse form, some parts of it might-be- 
long to any narrative: 


He’d a French cocked-hat on his forehead, 
a bunch of lace at his chin, 

A coat of the claret velvet, and breeches of 
brown doe-skin; 

They fitted with never a wrinkle: 
were up to his thigh! 


his boots 
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So far, if we disregard meter and ryhme, 
the language is that of good, vigorous prose. 
In the lines immediately following, how- 
ever, we have ornaments that would be at 
home in no prose ever written: 


And he rode with a jeweled twinkle, 
His pistol butts a-twinkle, 

His rapier hilt a-twinkle, under the jeweled 

sky. 
Perhaps even more important than the 
repetitions and other purely ornamental de- 
vices, is the immense compactness with 
which the writer tells his story. Here is a 
single stanza of sixty words, that in prose 
would have occupied several hundred: 
Tlot-tlot, in the frosty silence! Tlot-tlot, in 
the echoing night ! 
Nearer he came and nearer! 
like a light! 

Her eyes grew wide for a moment; 
one last deep breath, 

Then her finger moved in the moonlight, 

Her musket shattered the moonlight, 
Shattered her breast in the moonlight, and 

warned him—with her death. 


Her face was 


she drew 


Compact though the author has made his 
story, he still has room for the ornaments, 
including repetition, that are almost as im- 
portant as the story itself. He has attained 
this compactness largely by a strict objec- 
tivity of style. Not a word of explanation 
or psychological exposition is given; yet the 
details are so well chosen that we know 
without being told, what goes on in the girl’s 
as the horseman rides 
closer. Whether or not this is a great poem, 
it is an excellent model for the telling of a 
in verse. The most significant thing 
Noyes gets all of his effects 

use of well-selected concrete 
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The Mechanics of Humor 


By MALONE FARREL 


XV 


SELLING TECHNIQUE 


Of equal importance with writing salable 
humor is the actual selling of it. This is 
true in every branch of writing, of course, 
but it is particularly true in the writing of 
humor, where styles change frequently—as 
frequently as the editors—and where new 
markets are constantly being opened up. 


We might almost say that, whereas the 
writing of humor is a fine art, the selling of 
it is a science. But it is a science that, we 
have found in our own experience, can be 
reduced to terms that are fairly definite and 
fixed. One who has patience, who will set 
out to sell his humor as he would play a 
game, will, with persistence, soon find 
an opening for his material. And when a 
start has been made, it is pretty much up 
to his capacity for “stick-to-it-iveness” to 
go on developing the humor markets into a 
field that will be splendidly worth while. 


In the selling of humor miscellaney— 
meaning the short he-and-she jokes, para- 
graphs, light verse, epigrams, etc.—the first 
step is to organize a “selling campaign.” 
The new humorist is not a commercial trav- 
eler, carrying sample cases about, loaded 
down with specimens of the wares which he 
is offering. But systematic selling methods 
should be followed, and the first step is the 
planning of a selling campaign. 

Now the basis for such a campaign is 
intensive production, with a view to keeping 
a stream of material going at regular in- 
tervals to the desk of each editor on your 
list. Perhaps we can best explain the 
method by reciting the case of a young man 
whom we helped to a start in this field the 
past summer. 

This young man had for over two years 
attempted to break into the humor field, but 
without success. Not only had he sold 
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nothing whatever, but he had not even re- 
ceived a personal letter from an editor, 
while, as often as not, the hated rejection 
slip was not even enclosed when his offer- 
ings were returned. He displayed a com- 
mendable patience, but hardly with results 
that were inspiring. 

Being in a position to supervise his work, 
we asked him first to do a set of ten bits of 
humor, assorted. Some twenty-five or 
thirty specimens were written before we 
found ten that suited our critical attitude. 
These we had him send to Life. The labor 
was exhausting, and no more was written 
for that day, but next day another set of 
ten was worked up and sent to Judge. 

Our campaign involved the idea of having 
a set of humor bits reach the desk of each 
editor on our list every other day—the in- 
tensive campaign note. Consequently the 
efforts of the third day were sent to Life, 
not, however, before another set was done 
and sent to the editor of the Fun Shop 
department of the Chicago News. Thus we 
had on our list three editors, to each of 
whom a batch of material must go every 
other day. This meant the writing of a 
batch and a half of material each day. This, 
while seemingly no great task, kept the 
young man busy for the first two or three 
weeks, until he began to get the hang of 
writing humor, and developed his critical 
instinct to the point where he was obliged 
to eliminate, as being not up to standard, a 
very great deal of his work. 

Finally, after a couple of weeks, his first 
lots of material began to come back, and 
these in turn would be sent out to still other 
markets, such as the Fun Shop, of 250 Park 
Avenue, New York. Inasmuch as he was 
still producing at the rate of one and a half 








batches, and increasingly better, it is clear 
that his list of markets was increasing 
rapidly. 

And soon we were able to send batches 
of material out to specialized markets, like 
house organs and trade journals. A set of 
things was made up, for example, of inter- 
est to people who read the automobile trade 
journals, and sent to Motor Age. Those 
that came back from that magazine were 
sent in turn to the other automotive papers. 
A special lot of jokes was made up for 
the hardware, grocery and other trade jour- 
nals and sent to complete lists in these lines. 

Then when the trade journal list had 
been exhausted, the sets of material were 
broken up and recombined, so that they 
would not be strictly confined to one type 
of interest, and sent out to the first markets, 
such as Life, Judge, etc. And, similarly, 
when the general type of material had been 
around to all the markets, jokes that might 
be of interest to the trade journals were 
drawn out and combined in the proper 
groupings and sent out to the class publica- 
tions. 

And lastly, things that finally failed to 
sell to any of the markets, were used by 
being thrown into dialogues and other enter- 
tainment features, and sent out to the pub- 
lishers of this kind of material. The method 
thus became not only intensive, but also ex- 
haustive. 

And best of all, the plan worked. The 
third set of things sent to Life had a skit 
in it that was accepted, followed up by other 
sales, at gratifyingly frequent intervals, to 
the same market. And—the very first set 
sent to the Chicago News brought a sale, 
and so on, until now the young man’s mar- 
ket is broadening out to the point where 
there is no question of his ultimate success 
in a very fine way, although the initial 
campaign was not launched until August 1. 

We have detailed at great length this 
campaign, because, first of all it proves con- 
clusively the effectiveness of the intensive 
method, and because it suggests a course 
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which, in its general outlines, can be used 
by any new writer with, we believe, com- 
plete success. 

A word should be said with regard to 
records—for it is of the utmost importance 
that one should be able to tell at a moment’s 
notice where any joke may be. Any method 
should be extremely simple, lest undue time 
be spent in keeping up the record system. 
Some writers number each individual item 
that is sent out—beginning with some num- 
ber like 3,500, so as to cover up the fact, 
which some curious editor might ferret out, 
that one is just beginning. The present 
writer has tried to avoid the work required 
in handling so many numbers by numbering 
merely the sets, and putting the number of 
that set on the back of each manuscript 
sheet. The carbon at the top front (to 
avoid having to turn over the sheet to 
exaniine the number) bears the same 
number. 

Also the carbon sheets of each set are 
pinned together at the top, and on the front 
one is noted the market that the set was 
sent to, with the date. And whenever an 
item is sold, the fact, with the name of the 
market and the date when the lot came back, 
is noted on the carbon. 

These sets can be kept filed in numerical 
order in any kind of file desired. Some- 
times, when several items have been sold 
out of, say, two sets, the remaining items 
can be combined to form a new set, and 
given a new number. 

Also, when it is desired to take, for ex- 
ample, all the grocery store jokes out of 
your scripts to make up a new set of items 
for the grocery trade journals, it will be a 
simple matter, with the set numbers, to find 
the carbons, take them out from the various 
sets, and combine them in a new lot, also to 
be given a new number. 

This simple system is entirely workable, 
for it has worked very well indeed, with 
a minimum of time consumed, for the 
present writer. 
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The Formula in Modern Fiction 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


RED-BLOODED STUFF 


No writer of today is entitled to lift the 
contemptuous eyelid and wrinkle the scorn- 
ful nose when he contemplates the contem- 
porary red-blooded stuff in the all-fiction 
magazines, for that stuff comes of ancient, 
distinguished, and honorable ancestry. The 
cowboy, with his two smoking guns, is the 
heir of the ages. If Homer were alive, he 
undoubtedly would be writing Westerns. 
But they would be better than Zane Grey’s. 
Homer was a sensible, practical man as well 
as a genius. He made his living by giving 
people what they wanted. So did Shake- 
speare, who frankly admitted it when he 
named one of his hokum plays ds You 
Like It. 

Red-blooded fiction is unquestionably the 
best bet for the novice writer who is trying 
to break into the game if—a big if !—he can 
write it acceptably. There are more mar- 
kets for this kind of story than for any 
other. The Cinderella romance, in its in- 
finite variations, the bright young man’s 
ingenious business success, the soulful sex 
triangle, the giddy young woman who gets 
suprised in the bathtub by the flaming youth 
who lives in the first floor front, the amateur 
Sherlock who proves that the cops were 
dead wrong, because the iceman, whom 
neither you nor they ever suspected, really 
did the fell deed with his icepick, the pleas- 
ant kissing and scratching of two nice young 
things, who are simply crazy about each 
other, and yet have to fight ever so often— 
all these are good bets for the writer who 
yearns to feed Friend Wife three times a 
day and have a few bones left over for ihe 
dog; but the red-biooded story is the best 
bet of all. 

And it looks so delightfully easy. Just 
hokum. The good old bag of tricks. Why, 
anybody can write that sort of stuff! 

But it is not as easy as it looks. First 
and foremost, a blood-and-thunder yarn 
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must be convincing. It may be just hokum, 
the good old bag of tricks, the sort of junk 
the nickel thrillers had, but it must ring true. 
It must be dramatically presented, so that 
the reader may gain the illusion that he is 
seeing the thing happen, instead of merely 
listening to the tale of what has happened. 
This is generally true of every short story, 
it is the mark to aim at. It is the thing 
which, more than all else, distinguishes the 
modern short story from the old-fashioned 
narrative tale. 

But, in addition to this dramatic treat- 
ment, there should be a pervasive air of 
verisimilitude about the characters, the 
locale, the action, and the stage “props.” 
The accolade of the red-b!ooded writer is 
bestowed when the reader writes in to the 
editor: “I sure liked Zip of the Flying Z. 
I live in that country among such people. 
He’s got ’em down to the ground.” 

This is why such a large proportion of 
red-blooded fiction is written by men who 
are really experts in what they are writing 
about—men who have seen the rough side 
of life, men who have looked into “the 
bright eyes of danger” on far frontiers. 
Yet these he-men do not have it all their 
own way. It would be strange, indeed, if 
in these feminist days they had no com- 
petition. The most successful cow-country 
specialist is a woman, and I know a dear, 
gentle, white-haired old lady who writes as 
good red-blooded stuff as the huskiest of 
those he-men who cash checks from Fiction 
House or Street and Smith. 

\Well, admitting that we have to be con- 
vincing—that the story must seem to be 
true while it is being read, even though it 
be compounded of hairbreadth ’scapes and 
wild adventures—what kind of material 
must we select to be convincing about? 
What is the formula? 

Each all-fiction magazine has a formula 
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of its own. The story that suits one will 
not necessarily suit another, even though 
that other may, to casual appearances, cover 
the same field. The best, and indeed the 
only, place to learn the various formule 
thoroughly is in the pages of the magazines 
themselves. Mr. Richard Martinsen, the 
able associate editor of Fiction House pub- 
lications, put this fact very forcibly in a 
recent article. 

“If you want to hit us consistently, (he 
said) you will have to study our books and 
definitely ascertain the type, length, and 
method of presentation of the stories we 
buy. Study our books! When an am- 
bitious youngster wistfully writes to inquire 
‘what sort of stories’ we’re looking for—l 
get an average of thirty or forty such in- 
quiries a month—dark pessimism lurks be- 
tween the lines of my reply. Isn’t it logical 


that the chap who ask so foolish a question 
lacks the sense to write a worth-while yarn? 
Our books tell the story in more complete 
and lucid detail than I could in five singie- 
spaced pages.” 

But there are some common ingredients 
in each red-blooded magazine’s formula, and 


there are some foreign substances which 
will ruin a story for any of the red-blooded 
magazines if they happen to creep into it. 
They are obvious to anybody who studies 
the magazines critically, and yet most 
writers who try to hit this mark shoot wide 
of the mark. Mr. Martinsen declares that 
more than half the manuscripts which come 
into his shop, irrespective of all question of 
merit, are distinctly and irremediably out of 
its field. That is to say, they are not red- 
blooded stories, for Fiction House covers 
the red-blooded field pretty thoroughly with 
three of its publications. No doubt Mr. 
Martinsen gets plenty of mail that should 
go to the editor of Snappy Stories, and the 
editor of Snappy Stories gets plenty that 
Mr. Martinsen might like to sce. 

The principal ingredient, common to all 
red-blooded formule, is the hero. If you 
haven’t got a regular fellow, an honest-to- 
goodness superman who runs true to form 
all the time, you may as well shut up shop. 
As well try to p!ay Hamlet with the Prince 
of Denmark left out! Hokum? Of course. 
But don’t be frightened by a word. What is 
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hokum but the stuff people want? The best 
of ’em wrote hokum—lots of it. 

And, when you have your hero running 
along nicely and hitting on all six, don’t 
slow him up and spoil him by any mushy 
stuff, any moralistic stuff, or any highbrow 
stuff. A red-blooded story may be largely 
composed of hokum, but there are some 
brands of hokum that don’t fit into it at all. 
Don’t let your hero grow sentimental about 
his dear old white-haired mother, who puts 
the lamp in the window at night, watching 
and praying for his return from the far 
frontier. A mother story is one thing, and 
a he-man story is another. If you try to 
mix ’em, you immediately make your hero 
unsympathetic. The reader wants to know 
what the hero is doing on the far frontier, 
so far away from Mother. Why doesn’t 
he go home and comfort her declining 
years. 

You can let your hero have a girl pal, 
unless you are trying to hit one of those 
magazines which believe that Homo sapiens 
consists of one sex, but don’t let him know 
that she is a girl, and don’t let her know it. 
Let her behave more like a nice, plucky boy, 
and let him behave like a kind elder brother. 
If there is any real love interest at all, let 
it be perfectly clean, chemically pure, ro- 
mantically elevated. By the necessities of 
vour plot, the hero and heroine may be 
forced into situations ordinarily considered 
rather compromising to a girl—on a desert 
isle, for example, or in an Alaskan hut, a 
million miles from nowhere, with the wolves 
prowling outside. But, if it be a genuine 
red-b!ooded yarn, you must never suggest 
that the situation is compromising or em- 
harrassing. Because, of course, it isn’t. 
Your hero is a superman who wouldn't 
dream of doing anything wrong, and your 
heroine is a superwoman who wouldn’t 
dream of letting him. 

When you are writing this type of story, 
make up your mind to be a black-and-white 
artist. Don’t deal in grays and piebalds. 
Your hero, of course, must be all white. 
Nothing wrong with him at all. He musn’t 
be half a hero and half a villain, like most 
of us. And let your villain be a real, dyed- 
in-the-vat. he-man VILLAIN, scornine 
compunctions and hesitations. As a matter 
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of fact, he is usually quite as heroic as the 
hero, but you may trust the reader to lose 
sight of that fact, because the villain is 
fighting on the wrong side. The women 
in the story, even more than the men, must 
be all black or all white. 


More even than other short stories, the 
red-blooded yarn cries for a swift opening 
at a high point of interest. Don’t waste a 
third of your length, as some do, in getting 
your hero to the place where he is going 
to do things. Let him be there, all ready to 
start when the whistle blows, unless he is 
going to pull some of his big stuff on the 
journey as part of the plot. Be sure you 
have plenty of zippy action all the way 
through, but be equally sure that the action 
is not a mere series of exciting but discon- 
nected incidents. Remember that you need 
a plot, and a plot means something more 
than just one darned thing after another 
happening to your hero. Don’t slow up 
your story by pretty verbiage, exhibitions 
of your erudition, castigations of the sins 
of Israel a la Jeremiah, long-winded de- 
scriptions of the beauties of nature, and 
precise and painful statements that it is 
proper to be good and wicked to be bad 
ala Doctor Frank Crane. But, on the other 
hand, stand sternly on the side of righteous- 
ness, law, and the accepted code of conduct. 
Do not, for example, allow characters who 
are intended to be sympathetic to lynch 
anybody. In fact, don’t lynch, shoot, slay, 
knife, burn, drown, poison, or otherwise 
immolate anybody unless you have to do so 
for the sake of your plot. Red-blooded fic- 
tion used to be very “bloody.” Witness the 
late Sir Rider Haggard, who depopulated 
the Dark Continent so frightfully. And 
witness Street and Smith’s old Buffalo Bill 
weeklies, which didn’t leave a redskin alive 
on the Great Staked Plains, wherever they 
may have been. But we don’t commit 
homicide with the typewriter in that reck- 
less fashion nowadays. So try to be dra- 
matic without being too murderous, and 
without being grim, tragic, ghastly, weird. 
or unpleasant. You don’t have to kill your 
villain. Handcuff him, or let him slink 
away, baffled by the hero’s might and the 
heroine’s constancy, and so darned mad he 


could bite himself. 


Make your hero do mighty deeds—not 
just have things happen to him, but don’t 
try to make him do impossibilities. It will 
be more dramatic and convincing to make 
him fight the husky villain and lick him than 
to make him fight the villain and twenty 
assistant villains and lick ’em all. Show the 
reader that your heroine can be a scrappy 
kid when necessary. Let her fight when she 
has to, but don’t let her kill people, or even 
hurt them seriously. Nice girls make it a 
point not to kill a man unless they love 
him very much. 

Remember your readers always. Think 
of them, as you hammer the typewriter, as 
well as of your story. They are people who 
would like to be fighting wolves in Alaska 
or cattle rustlers in the “cow country”—or 
think they would! They want to see them- 
selves in your hero—themselves as they 
would like to be, and cannot be. Therefore, 
give your hero all the best of it. If you 
can make him dig up a buried treasure, or 
otherwise fix himself for life, it won’t hurt 
your story a particle. Your reader would 
like to dig up a buried treasure, too, but 
unfortunately he doesn’t know where to dig. 

And here is a most important point. 
When you are writing a blood-and-thunder 
yarn, take it seriously. It is all very well to 
poke a little fun at it now and then, as | 
have done in this article. But don’t poke 
fun at your story when you are writing it. 
Humor is a pleasant element in the red- 
blooded yarn, as in nearly all stories, but 
don’t be funny at the expense of your hero 
and heroine. 

Now, let us see how concisely we can 
put the formula. Strong, heroic drama. 
And what does drama mean, when you 
come right down to it? Conflict developed 
through suspense to a big climax, and solved 
by a convincing and logical surprise. The 
expected thing is not dramatic, so don’t let 
vour story be too transparent. Arrange the 
old bag of tricks in a new way. Let it be a 
way the reader will like, however. Don’t 
get your unexpected thing by letting the 
villain triumph, or by letting the hero die 
in the heroine’s arms. 

Here are some pontificial demands ex 
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Landing Those Short Story Checks 
By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


The Last of a Series of Five Unusual Articles or Secrets of Getting Out of 
the Apprenticeship Class and Starting Those Elusive Checks 
Flowing Your Way 


V. ARE EDITORS HUMAN? 


In succession, we have considered, in 
connection with this important matter of 
attracting those first and succeeding checks 
from editorial coffers, (1) the motif, (2) 
the writing of things with which you are 
familiar, (3) the matter of where and when 
to write most effectively, and (4) the rela- 
tive importance of technique and story. The 
motif, or “reason for being,’’ we emphasized 
as vitally essential, the other self- explana- 
tory points following in approximate order 
of importance. It is but fitting that our last 
thought be of the editor himself—of the 
“how” and “why” of his imperial decisions. 

“I don’t believe editors are human!” 
stormed a dismayed young damsel in my 
hearing once, upon receiving her Nth con- 
secutive rejection slip. ‘They couldn’t be 
and send out rejection slips so cold- 
bloodedly.” 

Editors are not only human beings, but 
very human, more so, perliaps, than the 
average would-be writer would be under 
similar circumstances. 

It is not to blow the editor’s horn, how- 
ever, that this subject is being treated here. 
Rather it is to demonstrate how an under- 
standing of the editorial mind may help the 
rising writer to increase his percentage of 
acceptances. For as long as the writer feels 
and thinks that the editor is a sort of ogre, 
an enemy to be blasted out of his position, 
just that long are his hopes of success in 
the literary world liable to be delayed. The 
editor is far more of a friend to the writer 
than most appreciate. 

With all the excellent text books available 
on successful writing and marketing of 
manuscripts, it is really amazing that so 
many common-sense rules of conduct are 


violated by writers, even some fairly ex- 
perienced in general ways. For instance, 
there is the writer who persists in sending in 
his manuscripts without the count of ap- 
proximate number of words on the first 
sheet. Maybe he thinks that the editor may 
slip up and allow a more liberal count than 
he himself would have put upon the manu- 
script ; or perhaps he wants to give the poor 
fellow a chance to figure it too low, so that 
he (the writer) can call him to account later 
for underestimating the word quantity of 
the story. Again, he may feel that editors 
are paid to count or estimate the number 
of words in every story considered or 
bought. He doesn’t stop to think, appar- 
ently, that maybe the busy editor would 
appreciate being able to know at a giance 
the length of the story or article being of- 
fered, so that he could more promptly judge 
whether the manuscript was suitable or not. 
()f course, the editor generally can be relied 
upon to check up the writer’s count, but he 
very much prefers to have something to 
“so on” and to use as an advance guide. 
This cannot militate against the manu- 
script’s chances of acceptance, because it 
might not be of the length desired, for, if it 
is to be used at all, the length must be esti- 
mated anyway before a decision is reached. 
It always pays to make things as easy as 
possible for the editor. Besides, the count 
belongs on the manuscript and should be 
there every time. 

Next, there is the fellow who believes 
that the editor is more apt to dash off a fat 
check for his manuscript if it preserves a 
liberal number of misspelled words and 
punctuation errors. Maybe he thinks that 
the correcting of all these errors will keep 
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the editor’s skill in such matters sharpened 
and, as such, be appreciated. At any rate, 
more than half the budding writers allow 
their work to go forth practically unedited. 
Established writers sometimes offend in this 
direction, but it is certain that their chances 
and checks are not helped by passing the 
buck to the editor. All of which, by the 
way, makes it just that much better for the 
writers who do go over and carefully correct 
their manuscripts before they start them on 
their journey. True enough, it is the story 
that counts, but it is equally true that the 
I should say, conserva- 


“trimmings” heip. 
that your manuscript’s chances for 


tively, 
sale are boosted approximately ten per cent 
by being grammatically and mechanically in 
good shape when it leaves your hands. Yes, 
the editor is human, and he cannot be 
blamed for gradually reaching an apoplectic 
state, when he had made the two hundredth 
correction of the same recurring brand of 
error in a manuscript. 

So much for suggestion on the detail of 
manuscript presentation. Now we come to 
the writer who wants the editor to tell him 
what to write about. This is a matter open 
to some difference of opinion, but a few 
thoughts on the subject will not be amiss 
here. If the writer is established in the 
editor’s friendly graces, and can command 
this he!p, well and good. Editors hesitate, 
however, even in such cases, to list subjects 
they want, either for articles or themes for 
stories; first, because they can get fresh 
ideas, already prepared, from other writers, 
and second, because sometimes a writer will 
become quite indignant when, after writing 
on a theme suggested by the editor, the latter 
is obliged to reject the finished product. In 
such cases the editor also feels partially 
obligated to explain just why he is unable 
to use it, which means more work for him 
and an added chance for caustic come-back 
on the part of the disappointed writer. So 
editors instinctively and wisely refrain from 
free suggestions. They prefer to have the 
suggestions all from the writer’s side; but 
still more, of course, they prefer to see the 
completed manuscript for judging on its 
merits along with the other ones. 

On the other hand, some editors, prin- 
cipally of class or trade publications, invite 


“even as 


queries. Here you are weil within your 
rights and opportunities in making query of 
them, remembering to do the suggesting 
yourself, instead of merely trying to “pump” 
the editor for ideas on what he wants. He 
does not always know what he wants; it is 
your business to help him by creating some 
ideas of your own. And never let him fee! 
that you demand that he forego a rejection 
afterwards, simply because he had offered 
you encouragement on an idea submitted. 
It may interest those who contend that 
editors are not exactly “human” to know 
that they are handicapped by “moods”- 
you and |. And the successful 
editor recognizes this handicap and makes 
This is the real purpose 
-the laying aside of certain 


allowance for it. 
of the “re-read” 
manuscripts for another reading when the 
editor’s mind is Rather than re- 
ject a manuscript when in doubt, he will 


fresher. 


keep it for a later reading, when his view- 
point may be more normal, and when a cer- 
tain percentage of these “re-reads” are al- 
most sure to find acceptance. Does that 
sound as if the editor were inhuman? All 
in all, an editor who lasts very long is about 
as human as any other person in the world. 
is trained to be in the 
Some good 


He has to be, he 
regular course of his work. 
stories will be returned—no two persons’ 
minds work exactly alike; but it is really 
surprising how many times the editor’s 
opinion of a story is correct. 

The claim is made frequently that editors 
do not read all manuscripts carefully. It 
must be admitted that this is partly true 
but not justified. There is a difference, as 
you will understand presently. Surprisingly 
enough, about one-half of the manuscripts 
received by the average magazine is entirely 
unsuited to that magazine’s use! This, in 
spite of the fact that every established pub- 
lication lists its requirements in the custom- 
ary channels, stating lengths of stories and 
articles desired, type, etc. And yet writers 
will send in material two or three times too 
long or too short for these listed require- 
ments, expecting that such manuscripts will 
be read, word for word, from “kiver to 
kiver.” Then, the subject and treatment 
of many .manuscripts received are entirely 
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From Hobo to Author 


Reading and Living Made Jim Tully Successful 


By DOROTHY HAWLEY CARTWRIGHT 


The success of Jim Tully is an object 
lesson in persistence. With than a 
grammar school education, and that gained 
haphazardly in a little Ohio orphanage, he 
was far more handicapped than the average 
person who aspires to authorship. 

From early boyhood Jim had the yearning 
to write, but he did not know how. He 
knew, however, that there were two other 
roads toward the goal of success in author- 
ship besides writing, and he took them both. 
One was reading; the other, gaining exper- 
ience from life. 


less 


At the age of thirty, when he came spec- 
tacularly before the public with his first 
novel, Emmett Lawler, he had read thou- 
sands of books ranging from the oldest 
Greek classics to the ultra-moderns. His 
home gives testimony of the wide range of 
his reading, a thing which has given him 
broad perspective in his own writing. For 
in order to write well, Jim believes, one 
must acquaint himself with the successes of 
others. He is likewise a firm advocate of 
writers’ magazines as a means of familiariz- 
ine the would-be writer with tools of the 
trade. 

Knowing how to write is one thing; hav- 
ing something to write about is another. 
Jim found, when he started, that the best 
he could offer the reading public was life— 
life as he himself had known it in the 
squalid little orphanage; on the road when 
his home was the open field or jolting box 
car; life as he had met it with his hobo 
friends of the open road. 

Until he was twenty, Jim wandered over 
the United States, always reading omni- 
vorously from the best writers. 

Finally the time came when he must 
write. The first step toward this achieve- 
ment was giving up his wandering existence. 
This was one of the biggest struggles of 


his career. Working in a chain factory 
during the day, he wrote the chapters of 
his first novel with cracked and bleeding 
fingers; laboriously picking out words on 
a battered old typewriter. Later he formed 
the plan of working for six months and 
writing for the somewhat 
easier task. 


remainder—a 


live years went into the writing of the 
frst draft of Emmett Lawler, which had 
neither chapter nor paragraph. He didn’t 
know how to make them. Then a popular 
novelist to whom Jim showed his struggling 
effort, told him candidly that it was a pretty 
poor piece of work, unredeemed by any 
suggestion of genius. 

Jim did what few woutd have had the 
do—he burned the novel and 
started all over. For two long years he 
rewrote his story. Then Rupert Hughes, to 
whom Jim showed it, proved the guardian 
ange! of this young genius and gave freely 
of his experience and encouragement. 
After hard, persistent years, Jim 
sprang into public notice a!most overnight 
when Emmett Lawler was published by 
Harper’s. 


courage to 


seven 


Magazines began to solicit his writings. 
So versatile was Jim in his observations of 
life and in his writing, that in a single 
month he appeared in such widely different 
magazines as American Mercury, True Con- 
fessions, Vanity Fair, Argosy, International 
Book Review Digest, and Picture Play. 

A second book followed within two years, 
Beggars of Life, which completely cemented 
the early framework of success laid by 
Emmett Lawler. This was dramatized by 
Maxwell Anderson, and had a successful 
run in New York, under the title Outside 
Looking In. 

Next, Jim decided he would write a play 
directly for the stage. In collaboration 
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with Frank Dazey he wrote Black Boy, 
which will be seen on Broadway this year. 

Motion pictures claimed Jim, and he 
wrote an epic of migratory labor, known as 
Passing Strangers, for Famous  Players- 
Lasky. His third book, Jarnegan, made its 
appearance in August, 1926. 

Now Jim is on his way to Europe to 
interview some of the best-known peopte 
in the literary, theatrical, and _ political 
worlds. 

All this in a span of less than five years! 

Jim spent as much as sixteen hours a day 
writing when he was getting his start. Now 
that he has arrived he works only a few 
hours daily, and with no regular “office 
hours.” He composes on the typewriter, 
pounding the keys with such vigor that one 
feels very sorry for the old Underwood. 


He writes rapidly and revises slowly. This, 
in part, is the secret of his success, for only 
by writing at top speed can he catch the 
steady flow of ideas. Revision for him is 
the careful gleaning of wheat from chaff, 
not the rewriting of chaotic expressions. 

The history of Jim’s success is an in- 
spiration to many struggling writers who 
feel handicapped by lack of education and 
experience. Tully wrote with practically 
no education; his stories were based on 
experiences that were “every-day” to him. 

But above all, even though the wolves of 
defeat and discouragement, of weariness 
and despair, haunted his doorstep through- 
out the trying period of his struggle, his 
persistence at last conquered them and he 
became known at last as Jim Tully, the 
successful author. 


Contest Psychology 


By L. EDWARD KRALEY 


Of all the confession stories and personal- 
ity sketches we have had to read in recent 
times, there has not been one, as yet, on 
“that grand and glorious feelin’ ” of writing 
and submitting an entry in the great Slavery 
Magazine's $65,000 contest, and waiting for 
the announcement of the winners, only to 
find that you have not been among the lucky 
ones. 

You may be sufficiently interested in the 
intricate procedure of the psychology in- 
volved to let me, an experienced practi- 
tioner, enlighten you on the subject. 

First of all, you either buy the magazine 
yourself or your friend will call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Slavery Magazine 
is running a sure-fire contest with a mere 
$65,000 as a persuader. Of course you will 
talk it over, doubting very much your 
chances of cutting in on the deal. 

Next, you will show your friend how 
utterly impossible it is for a newcomer, like 
yourself, or him, to push in ahead of fellows 
like Rupert Hughes or James Oliver Cur- 
wood. Then perhaps you will also mention 


Elinor Glyn and Royal Brown to back up 
your argument. 

Your literary friend will put in an oar 
and say, “Still, you can try. It costs nothing 
but stamps and paper.” 

Of course, to appear sophisticated, you 
must sniff and return sagely, “Yes, but why 
waste them? <A penny saved is a penny 
earned, you know.” 

To which you are sure to get the answer: 
“Well, I guess you are right. We'll give it 
up and look for something else. By the 
way, have | told you about that new manu- 
script I am working on, etc. etc.” 

Then, after your friend has gone, you 
will slip into the library, pick up a copy of 
the Slavery and glance over its pages un- 
concernedly. Naturally, you are not even 
looking for the page with the announcement 
of the contest, but, strangely enough, you 
will eventually find yourself face to face 
with the thing. 

And then—oh well, why not take a 
chance? You will start on a story the same 
night and miss three hours of good rest. 





Your conscience hurts you a bit for fooling 
your friend so grossly. But, save yourself; 
he’s doing the very same thing, and if you 
meet him the next morning, the dark circles 
under his eyes should reassure you. 

Then, about three weeks later, the contest 
comes to a close. You are walking down 
Main Street when you run right plumb into 
your friend. 

“Hello, old-timer. Slavery contest closes 
today. Get anything in?” And you feel 
disappointed when he tells you, “Sure thing. 
Five synopses and a complete novel.” Why ? 
Because you had sent in only four synopses 
and one complete book-length story. 

Singularly enough, though you realize 
that neither of you has, at best, one chance 
in one hundred thousand, you will feel that 
his manuscripts will be the ones that will 
knock your chances into a cocked hat. But 
the feeling persists for a moment only, 
luckily, and mutually repentent for having 
fooled each other, both will drop into the 
nearest drug store and have a drink or two 
of orange crush, to the success of your 
ventures. 

Thereafter will come the waiting. Weary, 
patient waiting for some news of your 
manuscripts. There will be frequent meet- 
ings of a much-worried duo. 

“Wish I had changed the plot in “The 
Man and His Wife” a bit,” he’ll say, and 
you will counter with the gentle reminder 
that you could have improved your story 
about 75 per cent had you omitted a word 
which will surely have an ambiguous twist 
to it, so far as the judges are concerned. 

A little later, you will feel that your 
manuscript cannot lose. You have per- 
mitted your friends to read it. They have 
all laughed at it and you are glad, for it is 
supposed to be a comedy drama, and natur- 
ally, you ascribe your friends’ laughs to its 
successful picturization of comic scenes. 
You cannot be taken to account for not 
telling vourself the bald truth, that their 
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laughs are not for the funny scenes, as much 
as at the manner in which the thing is 
written. No, the prize is yours with yards 
to spare. 

But a few days later, your literary friend 
will show signs of sulkiness and you will 
catch the disease of doubtfulness. You be- 


gin to tell yourself that you have known all 
along that you would not win, when you 
know in your own heart that there always 
was a little spark of hope; and even though 
you disclaim it, you still entertain the tiniest 


feeling of coming through. 

Finally comes word that the announce- 
ment of the winners will be made in a forth- 
coming issue, and by this time you are down 
to the point where you will be satisfied if 
they give you honorable mention, just to let 
your friends know that your story is good 
enough to be classed in that category. You 
would like that, because you could strut 
around and say—‘“Well, even if I didn’t 
win, I received honorable mention, which 
is more than 99,999 others got.” 

Then comes the announcement. Ah! 
cruel fate. Your name is nowhere in evi- 
dence. Your friends are giving you the 
merry ha-ha and you feel downhearted; at 
least until you spy at the bottom of the page. 
in a little box by itself, this cheering para- 
graph: 

“The editors of the Slavery Magazine regret 
that proper thanks and commendation could 
not be extended to the authors of those 
manuscripts which were so far above the 
ordinary as to merit public mention. But 
when you consider the mass of manuscripts 
we have had to deal with, you will appreciate 
the task we are facing.” 

Whereupon you will prop your heels on 
the library table, fill up the old pipe with 
more tobacco and b!ow rings at the ceiling, 
for you know they meant you when they 
said that. 

And 


bring on another one. 


come on, S/avery— 
We'll show vou! 


then—well, 





Writing the Agriculture Article 


By L. E. MITCHELL 


A growing consciousness that the farm 
and its product must no longer be re- 
garded as inferior in the list of capital 
industries, but rather that it is the great 
essential one, a gradual let-up in the press 
and on the stage as picturing the farmer as 
a “hick,” intellectually and socially inferior, 
contribute to a new interest in articles deal- 
ing with farm problems and farm interests. 
The farmer himself might be said to have 
an inferiority complex. He often regards 
his business as a mere temporary occupation 
leading to a period of greater ease in the 
town or city. As a result, in many sections 
the farm shows neglect, progress in agricul- 
ture has been slowed up, and the young 
people have no thought of the farm as a 
suitable place for building their life careers. 

Broadly speaking, agricultural or farm 
articles may be divided into two classes: 
First, those which pertain to the business 
of farming; second, those dealing with 
country life in general. Under the first 
head come naturally those subjects which 
are a matter of interest to the farmer as a 
business man, enabling him to increase pro- 
ductivity, solve the problems of marketing 
—in a word, how to make more profits from 
the same investment of time and labor. The 
second classification refers to articles of 
direct or indirect application to the out-of- 
doors, to gardening, to simple agricultural 
experiments, to the building of out-build- 
ings, and in short to all matters of interest 
to those who live in the country for at least 
a part of the year, those who live in small 
towns or in the suburbs of cities. 

Farm business comprises such sub- 
divisions as live stock, hay and _ fodder, 
grain and fertilizer, dairying, drainage, 
machinery and labor-saving devices, co- 
operative ventures, buildings, new crops, 
truck gardening, fruit raising, bee keeping, 
wood-lot and forestry, roads and transpor- 
tation to market, and markets. 
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Possibly no field has been more super- 
ficially cultivated than this. This the ama 
teur writer will find both an asset and a 
liability. While the story is everywhere, the 
farmer has not been accustomed to figuring 
in the news; he does not think of what he 
has done as a matter of value to others, and 
he may be a little suspicious of any one who 
comes making minute inquiries as to his 
methods, his experiments or his successes. 
An analogy with the farmer’s own problem 
might be appropriate here. He does not 
expect to secure a crop of any kind by 
merely dropping the seed, but he expects to 
labor long hours at cultivating in order to 
reap the harvest. So with the student 
writer. You must not be discouraged if 
first inquiry does not bring out a complete 
and satisfying farm story. Stick to your 
hunch, use adroit questions, visit with your 
prospect and show interest in him and what 
he is doing. As he talks more and more 
freely, the facts that you want will sugges! 
themselves and you will be able to see th 
feature which he does not. 

If this type of article has any outstanding 
characteristics they are clearness, concise 
ness and practicality. While the farm 
reader is not mentally inferior as a class 
and an increasing number of farm men and 
women are college-trained, it is true that 
the educational opportunities of the farmer 
are not quite equal to those of the general 
run of business men. Because of this fact, 
it is very essential that our diction be abso- 
lutely simple and clear, and the so-called 
fine writing of the college-trained man 
should be so pruned that it shall meet the 
highest test of economy in understanding. 
Few farmers devote a great deal of time 
to their reading outside of the daily press, 
and even if they do have a large amount of 
leisure, they do not have what might be 
termed the patience of their leisure. In 
other words their reading is a habit which 
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must be cultivated and which demands a 
high power of sustained interest, concentra- 
tion, and appreciation of those values which 
can be gleaned from the experiences of 
others. What he does read is read carefully 
and somewhat critically. Ile resents the 
patronizing attitude of the uplifter but he 
is not s!ow to recognize valuable suggestions 
which come from those whose sincerity and 
reliability he has learned to respect. He is 
jitt'e interested in theories of how things 
might be done, or in fact in any article of 
the preachment type. Most farmers hate 
reform as applied to their job and they are 
not very enthusiastic about book farming. 
They prefer not to be addressed as “Mr. 
Farmer,” but if you can speak as a fellow 
worker and tell what has been done and how 
it was accomplished, as well as suggest any 
benefits not already obvious, you will have a 
respectful, shrewd audience. Facts are the 
first essential and every story should smack 
of farm life and of farm experience. This 
calls for an articie that is essentially in- 
formative, but it is of course perfectly pos- 
sible to make it entertaining as well. 
farm 
less 


There are two general types of 
magazines: those which are more or 
sectional or local in their appeal, such as 
state farm papers, and those that are na- 
tional in scope. For the former one may 
write farm news and news features as well 
as larger features dealing with crops and 
conditions peculiar to the locality, but the 
national magazines find that agriculture is 
too diversified in matters of soil, climate 
and crops to use such material effectively. 
In addition to the general magazines, there 
are many special journals devoted exclu- 
sively to various angles of the business of 
farming such as poultry, live stock, ete. All 
of the larger magazines carry an increas- 
ingly large amount of first-class material 
written by men and women of reputation 
and ranging from the special and technical 
article to poetry and humor. 

\n important department in all of these 
papers is that which is devoted to the in- 
terests of the women and children of the 
farm home. There are pages of fashions, 
sewing, needlework, problems of household 
for 


managements, budgets, suggestions 


planning and building the home, and many 
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other things of great practical value to the 
women of the farm. Pages devoted to radio, 
to sports, to school affairs attract the boy 
and girl. In other words, the aim of the 
present-day farm magazine is to represent 
all phases of farm life and interest every 
member of the household. 

A'though the larger amount of this 
materia! is written by staff contributors or 
on assignment, few editors would wish to 
discourage free-lance contributions and a 
typical national farm magazine published in 
the middle west counts on receiving forty 
per cent of its material this way. The best 
market for farm material is in the fall and 
winter when the larger editions are pub- 
lished and when the farmer has more time 
and inclination to read. It is well to re- 
member the importance of timeliness, both 
in the choosing of the subject matter of an 
artic:e and in the time of submitting it to 
an editor. For the monthly pubtication, 
material should be in the hands of the editor 
from six to eight weeks before the publica- 
tion date and for the semi-monthly and 
weekly magazines from two to four weeks 
in advance. 

Finally this word of reiteration. Develop 
a specialty. If you are interested in writing 
of the farm and for the farm, make this 
field your constant study. Look for sug- 
gestive leads that may enable you to find a 
line of writing which is not so common to 
farm papers at the present time and try to 
develop something a little different. Farm 
paper editors read rival pub‘ications very 
closely, and once you become known as a 
producer of that which is not only different 
but desirable, you will find it possible to 
form a permanent connection with one of 
the standard farm magazines. 

MAGAZINES 


STANDARD FARM 


American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

American Farming, 537 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Dearborn Street, 


American Fruit Grower, Chicago, Illinois. 

American Breeder, Kansas City, Missouri. 

American Pou!try Journal, Chicago. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 542 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Capper Farm Press, Topeka, Kansas. 
Capper’s Weekly 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Kansas Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
Nebraska Farm Journal 
Oklahoma Farmer. 
Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Country Gentleman, Philadelphia. 
Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Farm Life, Spencer, Indiana. 
Farmer and Breeder, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Fariner’s Dispatch, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Farm and Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia. 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Farmer and Stockman, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 
Great Southwest Farmer and _ Investor, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Modern Farming, 210 Camp Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
Montana Farmer, Great Falls, Montana. 
Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oklahoma Farmer - Stockman, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 
Orchard and Farm, 1111 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California. 
Pacific Rural Press, 525 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. 
Park’s Floral Magazine, LaPark, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Power Farming Press, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Illinois. 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Rural World, Los Angeles, California. 
Southland Farmer, Houston, Texas. 
Stockman-Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
System on the Farm, Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Western Farm Life, Denver, Colorado. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE INEVITABLE STORY 
By WILLIAM AFSPRUNG 


A somewhat constant fiction reader was 
heard to utter recently, “I am weary of read- 
ing so many inevitable stories. Stories in 
which you can rightly guess the end before 
you care to be burdened with the beginning ; 
stories that conceal nothing and reveal prob- 
ably less; stories that prick your conscience 
for wasting time on them.” 

He went on in this vein, elaborating his 
comprehension of “inevitableness—conven- 
tional plot, design, deve'opment, end.” His 
voluminous reading enabled him to cite a 
great deal that to him was inevitable, and 
which I, perhaps, less read, was compelled 
to grant him was so, but finally in a spirit 
of levity I queried, “What about the world 
series, was that inevitable too?” 

Somewhat chagrined for the moment, he 
whimpered, as he had made a sportsman’s 
bet the other way, then finally he answered, 
“Well, but that is life, these stories, well, 
many of them are not.” 

His reply, which I thought apt, at once 
brought to my mind a flood of thoughts on 
the respective value of fact and fiction, and 
the old proverbs, “Truth is stranger than 
fiction,” and “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” However, I do not 
believe he meant exactly what he said, for 
he did not refer to the preposterous type of 
stories, or indulgence in monstrosities not 
uncommon today. 

He meant that there is so much of life 
which is dull and commonplace, so much 
drab and sordidness that the writer he cares 
to read must be an artist, indeed, if he 
would make his copy inviting and salable. 

We read too much for quantity rather 
than quality, and the surface gleaning we 
indulge in brings its penalty price of tame- 
ness, sameness and inevitability. Heroes 
and heroines, and even villains, whom we 
are becoming more prone to watch with ad- 


vancing years and wisdom, do so much we 

expected them to do, and it is a petty conceit 

of many of us to be able to point with pride 

and say, “Just as I expected.” Yet is it true 

that a story lacking an unusual twist is un- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Literary Trade Secrets 


Professional Counsel for Beginning Fiction Writers 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


A METHOD OF PLOTTING 


| want to plot a short story for you. I 
know you can’t learn everything about plot- 
ting by reading how I do this, but following 
the making of a plot will,,1 think, show 
you what there is to learn and what you 
can do when you have learned it. 

In our first chapter we saw that the first 
step in writing a good short story is to get 
a good story idea, 


English so that she could also talk like her. 
Secause of the unheard-of innovations she 
had already effected in her dress, she was 
run out of her home by her old-fashioned 
grandmother, with whom she lived. 

Now this is a first-class short story idea 
because it possesses the two essentials: it 
is odd, unusual, and it also presents the 

nucleus of a human 








and I defined a good 
story idea as one 
that presents a novel 
human interest  sit- 
uation. I explained 
that human interest 
is always present 
when we have a per- 
son in a hole trying 
to get out. 


Thomas Uzzell. 
The 


of the 
lowing: 


many hundreds of 
ideas for stories sub- 
mitted by beginning 
writers. Most of 
them were very bad. 
The badness is due, 
in practically every case, to the idea being 
trite, lacking in originality. The good ones 
—well, let us make our plot from one of 
the good ones. I'll take one that is quite 
original enough, and which promises a story 
that would sell easily. 

His idea, the author says, is taken from 
a diary kept during several years’ residence 
in China. It tells how a Chinese girl ran 
away from her home and came to an Amer- 
ican missionary post in Hankau. She had 
already bobbed her hair, rolled her stock- 
ings, and wore short skirts made by herself 
in the best American high school fashion. 
She wanted to be like the American girl, 
and asked the mission people to teach her 





This series of articles comprises a 
number of lectures on short story writ- 
ing recently delivered over the radio by 


author has condensed the 
tures into six installments for readers 
DIGEST—embracing the 


| 1. What to Write About 
| have examined | 2. A Method of Plotting 

Why Manuscripts Are Rejected | 
The Art of Writing if 
The Literary Temperament 
The Business of Selling 


interest situation— 
the Oriental heroine 
is in difficulties and 
is trying to get out. 
From a strictly edi- 
torial point of view, 
moreover, the idea 
is of value because it 
deals with the heart 
problems of a young 
girl, and, as you 
must have observed, 
you have read 
magazines at all, 
nothing has a more 
certain and univer- 
: sal appeal than 
stories built around such a problem. 

Now to make a complete plot of little 
Miss Ling, as this Chinese girl was called. 
Before we begin, let me tell you the three 
rules, or principles, that control the making 
of every good short story plot, whether it 
be for a mere pot boiler or the highest form 
of short story art. These principles are: 

First: Decide upon the effect the story is 
to make on the reader. 

Second: Decide what specific difficulty 
of dramatic conflict will produce this effect 
and be careful not to introduce any elements 
into the plot which will interfere with this 
effect. 

Third: Make your hero or heroine strug- 
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gle as hard as you can to get out of this 
difficulty, providing your story is to be a 
comedy with a happy ending; if it is to be a 
tragedy with an unhappy ending, the escape 
must then be prevented. 

Now, let us carry out each of these three 
steps with little Miss Ling and see what 
happens. First, what is to be our effect? 
What emotion do we want to arouse in the 
reader when he peruses our tale? The an- 
swer to this question depends, of course, 
upon the interest in the idea itself, the thing 
that impresses us most. If we want to sell 
the story, we must also make sure that the 
effect we choose will appeal to others. The 
chief interest in our story is manifestly the 
character of little Miss Ling herself; we 
are eager to know why she wished to be- 
come like an American girl; her motive, in 
other words. 

The author who furnishes the idea doesn’t 
give us this motive, but surely there is only 
one guess. Why does any young woman 
care to improve her appearance? To appeal 
to some young man inevitab'y. If we accept 
this theory, our story is to be a romance, a 
love story, and the effect we are going to 
produce on the reader is a feeling of the 
beauty and exaltation of a romance. Will 
this appeal to others also? Would an editor 
buy it? Can you doubt it? All the world 
loves a love story, and many editors sit up 
nights wondering where they can get good 
ones. 

So much for our first Now 
second requires that we keep strictly to 
events that will enhance this one romantic 
effect. By doing this faithfu'ly we make 
certain of the unity of our story. The most 
characteristic thing about a good short story, 
we must remember, is that, unlike a novel, 
or even a play, it is strictly limited to a 
single emotional effect. A good short story 
is a “slice of life,” and we must be careful 
to cut off a slice and no more! 


step. our 


If our effect is to come from a success- 
fully concluded romance, Miss Ling must 
win some young man. Who will he be? 
No man is in the original, so we just have 
to make him up. He must be a Chinese 
young man because of the prejudice against 
racial mixtures. He must succumb to her 
flapperish affectations, and, to do this, he 


must understand them, like them, and this 
requires that he live in this country for a 
time. The only Chinese young men allowed 
to do this are the young students who come 
to our colleges with the support of the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund, and afterwards re- 
turn to China. Our hero is therefore a 
Boxer Indemnity student. 

Miss Ling’s chief difficulty is, we learned 
from the original idea, the grandmother, 
who is horrified by such departures from the 
ignorant and superstitious customs of hei 
ancestors. Miss Ling’s struggle with her 
grandmother, then, is the dramatic conflict 
of our story, and, having determined this, 
we have satisfied our second principle. 

Our third and last principle requires 
simply that we make this dramatic struggle 


with the grandmother as_ spirited and 
poignant as possible. How to do this? We 


must simply take care that Miss Ling is 
provided with no easy way out of her dif- 
ficuity. In the origina! idea again she ran 
away from home and went to the mission, 
evidently she found sympathetic 
friends. This is too easy an escape; we 
must deny it to her. We must make it 
clear that she can’t run away, either because 
she is too far from a mission, or doesn't 
know of their existence, or, if vou wish, 
because her grandmother has her watched 
so she can’t get away. 


where 


For the full details of Miss Ling’s strug- 
gie we must depend largely upon the knowl- 
edge of Chinese domestic life possessed onl, 
by the author who has, she writes me, lived 
there several years. It is fair to assume, 
however, that Miss Ling secured her ideas 
about American girls from the illustrations 
in American magazines. Part of her 
struggle would be in getting and keeping 
these magazines. Picture, too, the poor, 
heart-hungry child actually bobbing her own 
straight, black tresses! Picture the old 
grandmother first beholding the shorn little 
The full of 
possibilities, all coming out of our heroine's 


head. situation is dramatic 
daring determination to be acceptable to 
the sight of her westernized young man on 
his return. 

There is the story. How will it end? 
lf we still bear in mind our third rule of 
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making our heroine’s difficulties as great as 
possible, we see that the young student must 
be prejudiced against her; he must not even 
love her. If he already loves her (observe 
the logic of this) her efforts to modernize 
herself would go for nought. The changes 
she has effected in herself must win him. 

We can solve this problem by making 
the whole story a modern instance of child- 
hood betrothal, which is still practiced in 
China. The honor of the young student de- 
mands that he return and marry her in 
accordance with his parents’ arrangements. 
lle must return reluctantly; he has had 
four years of association -with modern 
young women and he shrinks from marriage 
with a girl who, he thinks, could never un- 
derstand or approve what he has 
ardently to admire. 

The last scene of our story, then, 1s his 
return, his beholding in astonishment his 
quaint, adoring little Chinese flapper. The 
metamorphosis is far from complete, but, 
oh, the evidences of how hard she has tried! 
| think he should see her first on a lovely 
spring morning in an ancient, picturesque 
courtyard. The cherry trees, or whatever 
they have for love scenes, should be in 
bloom; a nightingale, if it be not too late in 
the day, should sing a soft obligato to little 
Miss Ling’s quaint lisping in broken Eng- 
lish. Chinese maidens, you know, are not 
allowed either to coquette with their be- 
trothed young men, or even to see them 
hefore marriage. Our young hero knows 
that we do things better over here, so you 
may imagine his delight when she nestles in 
his arms and offers him her lips, while the 
white blossoms of the cherry—I do hope 


come 
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it’s cherry !—drift gently down upon their 
young heads. 

There, our plot is finished. Do you not 
think you would enjoy reading it? I have 
touched in the final scene so that you may 
see that the result of our deliberate and 
somewhat mechanical fashioning of the plot 
has not been to make the story itself 
mechanical. Such mechanics as we have 
used are part of the psychology, the logic, if 
you will, of all art. 

There is no greater heresy in the whole 
realm of literature than the often expressed 
opinion that technique, or skill in handling 
given materials for given effects, kills the 
life or soul of a story. Those who say this, 
don’t know what technique is. Often 
enough those who belie the value of tech- 
nique have tried to master it and have not 
had sufficient patience to finish the job. 
There is just as much sense in decrying the 
skill that literary technique gives the writer, 
as In asserting that a painter would be better 
off if he knew nothing about human anat- 
omy and the chemistry of colors. 

In closing, let me repeat that I am aware 
that I have not to!d you the whole story of 
plot making, but I’ve shown you eighty per 
cent of it. The essence of the whole science 
of plotting—and it is a science—is, first, to 
determine upon the single effect you are 
going to produce, second, to determine what 
dramatic conflict will produce this effect, 
and, lastly, to intensify this conflict. These 
three steps are, I think, literary trade 
secrets of real value. By following them 
you can realize in your plot all the beauty 
and power of any inspiration worthy of 
the name. 































Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XVII 
ANIMAL THEMES 


It is not by chance that the “Bre’r Rabbit” 


stories, or Thornton Burgess’s books have 
achieved such a remarkable hold upon chil- 
dren. There is no theme, among all the 
possible themes of child interest, that so 
fascinates very small children, as animals 
and their doings. Especially is this true if 
the animals are baby animals. We have 
had splendid opportunities the past summer 
to observe this in the case of our own little 
Miss of seven. We spent four glorious 
months together in the woods of Maine. 
Around our cottage on Lake Annabessa- 
cook, in the dense woods, and in the rocky 
fields that intervened here and there, were 
to be found an astonishing wild animal life. 
Gray squirrels, chipmunks, rabbits, skunks, 
frogs, toads, turtles, newts, 
coons, field mice, not to mention 
fish life—here was a background 


hedgehogs, 
snakes, 
bird and 
for an intensely interesting study in child 
interest. 
It was 
claimed her interest. 
transformed into a veritable menagerie of 
infant animals, three tiny coral snakes, five 
wee newts, a collection of baby turtles, an 
infant chipmunk, besides a kitten of small 
dimensions, which was given the impressive 


always the baby animal that 
Our cottage became 


name of Androscoggin. 

In every case it was an infant of the 
species. A farmer lad, learning of Kath- 
leen’s love of animals, brought her, one day, 
an adult chipmunk, but she would have none 
of it, but mothered very tenderly a baby 
one, which he brought her a few days later. 

We have been thus autobiographical be- 
cause we could best demonstrate the point 
that we wished to make: that, while all 
animals are a fertile source of ideas, yet 
the baby specimens are most of all. The 
new writer will find, too, that the animals 
with which the child is most familiar will 
28 


afford the most and the best material. Ele- 
phants and giraffes and lions have been used 
extensively, and they afford good material, 
but the common varieties, with which every 
child is familiar through personal contact, 
are best of all. 

And the best themes for stories will al- 
ways be found by using the habits of each 
animal as a groundwork for the plot. This 
will afford not only interesting, but instruc- 
tive material. One of our own stories was 
written as the result of observing the gray 
squirrels burying acorns here and_ there 
beneath the sod covering of a knoll near our 
cottage. Each acorn represented a meal 
on tap for Grayback. But in the story, lo 
and beho!d, when he came out one day for 
a lunch, the acorns had all grown up over- 
night into lovely but inedible oak trees. 
Grayback would have been entirely out of 
luck if the plot hadn’t concerned the little 
chipmunk to whom he had been kind one 
time. Thus fashioned, the story conveyed, 
in sugar-coated form, a good deal of infor- 
mation about gray squirrels and their habits, 
but also a little lesson, unobtrusively tucked 
into the tale, about the value of kindness. 

The “woods” are full of material of this 
kind, waiting for any and all writers who 
nave a faculty for taking the simple facts 
of animal life and weaving them into a 
pleasing tale that contains both fact and 
fancy. We have no quarrel with the fable 
manner of handling this kind of material, 
or the more satirical manner of the “Brer 
Rabbit” tales. It is merely our belief that 
in this other direction is to be found a more 
fruitful field since every act of the gray 
squirrel, for example, has material in it for 
a new story. His selection of a home, the 
squirrel who learned a new way of burying 
his acorns, when baby squirrels learn to 
run up trees and down, the games they play 





in the treetops, their associations with all 
the other wild things—each is a story in 
itself. It can be plainly seen that the ma- 
terial for simple little tales of animal life 
is limitless. 

Then there is abundant material to be 


turned into verse. Contemplation of 


Penobscot, one of our baby turtles, the size 
of a half dollar, suggested certain difficulties 
that might beset the life of a turtle, 


] think it would be loads of fun to be, 
If I were not a boy, a turtle; 
To move today down by the willow tree, 
And live next day among the myrtle. 
it went, and so on through the fun that a 
lad would have, until the last stanza: 

There’s one thing, though, that worries me a bit, 

And that is how could I get in so 

That, even with a dozen feet, they'd fit, 

And each one be beside a window! 

Verse of this kind finds a ready market, 
and besides, it is fun doing it, offering as it 
does variety from prose stories. 

All of this material, in our own work, is 
in each plot confined to animals. Some 
writers, in doing the little stories, bring a 
boy or girl into the story, as where a lad 
makes friends with a bunny and the two of 
them carry through the action together. It 
is a matter of preference entirely; but we 
ourselves feel that to bring a child into the 
story destroys in part the illusion that the 
writer seeks to create. To illustrate with 
an idea we suggested above, Grayback could 
be made to learn a new way to bury acorns, 
but it should be another squirrel, a chip- 
munk, or other animal that teaches him, 
not the little boy who lives over the stone 
wall. Grayback and his friends can do the 
things and say the things (and in the same 
way) that little boys and girls do and say, 
but in doing the animal story, the best 
effects will be attained by keeping the 
characters confined to the wild things. I 
am aware that stories are written and sold 
where this principle is not adhered to—but 
the best effects are not achieved in this 
manner. 

It is important also that animals used in 
the story should not be made to step out of 
character. A chipmunk could advise Gray- 
back in the business of laying up a store of 
nuts for the winter, but the turtle or the 
frog could not do so. 
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And this brings us to another important 
question, having to do with the child’s 
whole attitude toward animals. For it is a 
misfortune for any child to think of any 
animal in terms of villainy or dislike by 
deep-dyed villains of certain ani- 
mals. The natural child, brought up in 
contact with the animals of the field and 
wood, has little or no aversion to any par- 
ticutar animal. The one animal which our 
own little Miss chose to bring home with 
her was a coral snake, and she pleaded with 
us to catch for her a baby skunk that she 
saw making across the field one day for its 
home. To her they were all material for 
friendship. It is nothing short of a tragedy 
for any child to have instilled in its mind a 
hatred of any one particular animal. An 
animal can be put in a role of being in the 
wrong at the beginning of a story, but in- 
variably the story should end with the 
erstwhile culprit won over to the better way, 
to the extent that it wins the little reader 
to it by the manner in which it forsakes its 
old ways, and by its basic lovableness. 

All this, of course, requires a familiarity 
with the ways of wild life. The first pur- 
pose of the animal story, or the story based 
upon the ways of animals, is entertain- 
ment, but it should be instructive also, 
to the extent that whatever detail is intro- 
duced into the story it should be exact. 
Too, the little folks are likely to be hard 
critics; one may have a playing knowledge 
of dogs, another of cats, another of bunnies, 
and so on. Not many varieties of animals 
may come within the range of their knowl- 
edge, but what they do know about the ways 
of these and other animals is soundly 
known, and to have a squirrel, for example, 
doing something that squirrels do not do, 
is fatal to the child’s confidence in the 
writer’s narrative. 


making 


Black record typewriter ribbon, which is 
ribbon that is all black, is the best for the 
general writer, because both halves of the 
ribbon can be used, and thus the ribbon will 
last the writer just twice as long as a ribbon 
that is half btack and half red. The red part 
of the ribbon is seldom needed by the writer 
anyway, because most editors prefer manu- 
scripts with typing of one color. 





Practical Studies in Creative Writing 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” etc. 


The sixth of a series of papers by this able author 


THE CURSE OF VERSATILITY 


“Jack of all trades and master of none,” 
is one of the most tragic lines in the literary 
game. There is only one maxim that | 
know will overcome its handicap, and that 
is, “Stick to your guns!” I| have in mind 
not so much the beginner or the student in 
literary endeavor, at the moment, but the 
man or woman who has nearly half suc- 
ceeded in “getting over big,” who still has 
a foot on the second rung of the ladder. 
Then comes a dangerous age, if not a critical 
time, when your goal seems suddenly to be 
blocked and opportunity comes knocking 
at the door. It is not really opportunity 
by Mephistopheles tempting you to sell out 
your soul. 

For example, I remember when Homer 
Croy (author of West of the Water Tower) 
first set out to write novels. He gave it 
an honest try—and failed. He thought at 
the time it was a failure, but it was really 
a matter of attempting a job before he had 
grown up to it. There were other things 
he thought he could do better, and they 
were just hanging around waiting for him 
to undertake them. 

So Croy abandoned novel writing and 
took up magazine publishing! Many of my 
readers may recall his little publication for 
writers called The Magazine Maker. It 
still stands out in my mind as the acme of 
originality. Well, the moral of the tale is, 
that Croy had hitched his wagon to a star 
and soon became discontented when he 
realized that he was hooked up to Nemesis. 
But again his versatility came to his rescue, 
just as he was about to plunge back into 
the effort to write another novel. He tried 
special article writing, and found he could 
do it with facility. 

I don’t know how many things Croy went 
into—syndicating comic strips, stereopticon 
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lecturing, scenario writing, publishing, etc. 
He was jack of all those trades, but master 
of none. So, just ten years after he had 
abandoned his legitimate lead of novel 
writing, he came back to it, richer in ex- 
perience only. If he had stuck to his guns, 
instead of yielding in a moment of weak- 
ness—probably occasioned by loss of a meal 
or two—and kept at his novels for perhaps 
a year longer, he would have saved nine 
years and probably have had nine more 
novels to his credit! 

Every one in the writing clan has come 
or will come to the critical time when he 
will be tempted to switch off the main line. 
The truly inspired writer knows what his 
or her main line is. We know it instine- 
tively. We know that if we give up it is 
going to mean unhappiness, regardless of 
how much more profit there may be in the 
side line. It will always be a side line and 
we will neither be satisfied with our lot nor 
gratified with it. 

I truly think that there are more heart- 
breaking hazards in the writing game than 
in any other. On the other hand, I think 
there are more heavenly moments to be 
garnered in a little success here and there 
than in cornering wheat pits. 

Hitch your wagon to a star—or to a Ford 
tractor, to which we might compare poetry 
and utilitarian writing. Then hang on for 
dear life-—-as you go bumping over the 
Milky Way in momentary peril of falling 
out, or plough through old battlefields sown 
with unexploded gun shells. 

I offer myself as a horrible example of 
not sticking to my guns because of a fatal 
flair of versatility. Early in the game I 
became jack of all trades and master of 
none. I had always wanted to write. | 
fought through every obstacle—which | 
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considered many good jobs in mercantile 
lines—towards my literary goal. Fate 
favored me in my progress, for I was a 
failure in all my mercantile jobs. Each 
failure was a tragedy then, but I look upon 
it now as a step forward. Because, had | 
succeeded in any one of those jobs, that 
would have been the end of my literary 
aspirations. So, I went on from one failure 
to another, until I got a job with Street 
and Smith as proofreader and sort of sub- 
basement editor of the then People’s Maga- 
sine. 

Simu!teneous with my becoming a cog 
in the printing press of the published word, 
my inspiration grew apace. Every leisure 
moment I spent in writing fiction. My own 
editor accepted one of my stories without 
knowing that it was mine, or even suspect- 
ing that 1 could write. I succeeded in var- 
ious jobs until they became “positions” and 
finally landed as associate editor of The 
Metropolitan Magazine, which was at that 
time one of the big magazines of America. 


Outside my office hours, | never ceased 
to employ an exhausting amount of my 


spare time in writing short stories. I had 
arrived at the point where I was having 
not less than one a month accepted and pub- 
lished. I was in a fair-way to becoming 
something of an editor in time, too, but my 
heart was in fiction. 

Then the devil came and knocked on my 
door and I deceived myself into thinking it 
was Opportunity. An editor of a magazine 
who had accepted one of my stories recently 
was organizing the Associated Editorial 
Service. Wouldn’t I join up with them as 
fiction editor? I took my eye off my shining 
goal for the first time in years and looked 
at my pocketbook—and accepted the job! 

In due time the Associated Editorial 
Service failed. In the meantime, however, 
| had discovered almost by accident that I 
could write understandingly on and about 
the technique of writing. Then someone 
asked me to write a course in writing. The 
course failed and I, in order to save the 
pieces, made from it the manuscript of a 
book which I called “The Plot of the Short 
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Story.” | burned my _ bridges back to 
creative writing by raising a thousand dol- 
lars and putting it into the publication of 
the book on plot. Much to my surprise, 
it caught on! The edition of several thou- 
sand was sold out in six months. My suc- 
cess was fatal to all my fiction plans. I 
became a publisher and an authority on 
constructive literature! 1 wrote another 
book, <rt in Short Story Narration. 

I was just getting along nicely in this 
line, when I was pressed to open a corres- 
pondence school. I did. Thereby watering 
my stock and putting my goal still farther 
off. An advertising agency liked my liter- 
ature and asked me to become one of their 
copy writers. I walked right in where 
angels feared to tread. 

Then there was a loud, loud knock on my 

door. The Movies were outside! They 
beckoned and implored and _ promised 
fabulous sums to me. I sold out books and 
school, dropped advertising and plumb for- 
got that I had ever wanted to become a 
writer of short stories and novels. I waded 
into the scenario sea and was soon swim- 
ming head over heels. The water was fine 
and it was good sport. 
1 floundered about in the movie ocean 
for six precious years. I made some money, 
to be sure, but I lost six golden years. What 
have | got to show in reputation or prog- 
ress for those 72 months? They were 
worse than wasted, because years of life— 
especially those prime years—cannot be 
bought in an open market or brought back 
by bitter regrets. 

In fine, I had become a victim of literary 
wanderlust and my tempter was Versatility. 
I had strayed from the straight and narrow 
path, eight years of the locust had swept 
over the crops of my career, and I returned 
to the place precisely that I had left, some- 
what the wiser but none the richer in works 
-——which is the only thing that really counts. 

So the golden text to be learned from 
this little true fable is, if you really have 
a talent for writing, hold it, honor it and 
keep it bright, no matter what tempts to 
the contrary. 
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Photographic New Year’s Resolutions 
By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


It would seem that not a few readers of 
these articles have adopted photography as 
a very important and profitable aid to 
literary success. Most of them apparently 
began in a small way and subsequently, as 
they gained confidence and photographic 
technique, they discovered that a camera is, 
indeed, a factor in the march to editorial 
approval. Probably they often wondered 
why certain pictures were accepted and 
others were rejected. Editors, as a rule, are 
too busy to give reasons for their decisions. 
Some writers appear to feel that a rejected 
manuscript or picture merits, at least, a 
reason for the rejection. Very true, if 
editors did give their reasons for not accept- 
ing material, it would be a great help to the 
author. However, were the average writer 
to be confronted with the pile of manu- 
scripts and photographs which daily await 
the attention of most editors, he would 
understand quickly that it would be physi- 
cally impossible to give reasons for 
rejection. 

In an effort to do what most editors have 
not the time to do, I will try to point out 
some reasons that account for rejected ma- 
terial. In so doing, I urge my readers to 
make a New Year’s resolution not to do 
the things to which I shall refer. Obviously, 
! cannot mention them all, and I may over- 
look many which might be mentioned. 
However, if I succeed in directing my 
reader’s attention in the general direction of 
things not to do, I shall feel that I have 
been of some service. It should be remem- 
bered that editors are human and are 
eagerly seeking good material. Also, they 
have individual requirements which must 
be met in order to supply the reading and 
illustrated matter which their readers might 
have a right to expect. In the following 
paragraphs I shall confine myself to the 
consideration of photographs only. I shall 
assume that my readers know how to pre- 
pare and present a manuscript in the cor- 
rect manner, 


The first possible reason for rejection, 
which | shall mention, is that which has to 
do with packing and mailing photographs. 
There is nothing more irritating to most 
editors than to receive prints tightly rolled 
up in a mailing tube. Photographs have a 
natural tendency to curl; and when this ten- 
dency is supplemented by tight rolling, the 
prints become almost unmanageable on the 
editor’s desk. They are apt to roll off, are 
difficult to examine, to mark and to trim. 
Often good prints thus mailed are cracked 
and otherwise injured in the attempt to 
flatten them out for examination and prepa- 
ration for the engraver. Therefore, let my 
readers resolve never to mail any photo- 
graph in a round mailing tube—always mail 
it flat in a photo-mailer or securely packed 
between pieces of stout cardboard. Fur- 
thermore, let due care be taken that the 
proper amount of postage is affixed, and 
that, when the photograph is worth it, it 
should be insured or registered against loss 
or damage. 

A second, and very probable, cause for 
rejection of pictures is the lack of good 
workmanship. By that I mean lack of 
artistic composition and technique. A 
photograph might be well composed artis- 
tically, and still be unacceptable because of 
stains, spots, blemishes and the use of the 
wrong printing paper. Editors want photo- 
graphs which may be marked quickly for 
the engraver. If a print has stains and 
spots—assuming that they can be removed 
or airbrushed out—the added expense will 
deter most editors from accepting them. 
Again, the element of time is a deciding 
factor. It is not always possible to wait 
for prints which require touching up to 
make them presentable. On the other hand, 
a photograph which is free of stains and 
spots may fail to win editorial approval 
because of its poor composition. Particu- 
larly in travel articles, in which landscapes 
and picturesque buildings or places of his- 
toric interest are described, it is important 
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to have each picture attractive artistically as 
well as technically satisfactory. Therefore, 
during the coming year let each writer re- 
solve that his pictures shall meet the artistic 
as well as the technical requirements of 
the editor. 

Another cause for rejection is very often 
the utter lack of the writer’s grasp of what 
is meant by suitable material, photographic- 
ally and otherwise. Some of these good 
friends think nothing of sending pictures 
of a farm scene to a hardware journal or 


a picture of an automobile to a yachting 


magazine. It may be a very good picture, 
and a number of friends may have praised 
it; but that fact does not make it any more 
acceptable to the editor. Very true, maga- 
zines make exceptions at times, but for the 
most part it is better to send pictures of 
yachts and sailing to a yachting magazine 
and photographs of motor cars to an auto- 
mobile journal. There is very little excuse 
today for a writer to send his material to 
the wrong editor. There are several excel- 
lent books and magazines which describe 
the markets for illustrated material of all 
kinds. The writer would not think of going 
to a grocery store to buy a hat; but, some- 
times, in sending out his material he figur- 
ately tries to sell a supply of hats to a 
groceryman. In many cases, where suc- 
cessful authors were at one time editors, it 
has been proved that a certain amount of 
editorial experience is a splendid prepara- 
tion for a successful literary career, simply 
because such a writer knows what the aver- 
age editor does not want and what he does 
require. What a tremendous saving of 
time, effort and postage it would be if every 
manuscript were addressed only to editors 
who are known to be in the market for that 
manuscript. Surely, it is worth extra effort 
and a New Year’s resolution to see to it that 
ach manuscript is aimed at the right target. 

Still another possible cause for rejection 
is that there may be too many, or too few 
pictures with the manuscript or vice versa. 
Most editors like to have enough photo- 
graphs to work in well with the text. That 
is, three pictures and five pages of text is 
not so acceptable as four or five pictures 
and five pages of letter press. Again, ten 
pictures and three pages of text is not very 


acceptable. Of course, there are exceptions 
and special needs, but, for the most part, 
it is well to have all illustrated articles fairly 
well balanced. Most editors dislike to carry 
pictures from one article over into the text 
of another, especially if both are illustrated 
contributions. The ideal arrangement is to 
have each article, with its pictures, self- 
contained. A New Year’s resolution in this 
connection will prove to be invaluable to 
reduce the number of rejections. 

The last possible cause for rejection is 
failure in presenting manuscript and pic 
tures in an attractive form. Needless io 
say, | do not advise the use of blue ribbons 
or other fancy decorations. Nothing an- 
nounces the inexperience of the writer more 
convincingly than such embellishments. No 
matter how idealistic and poetic the material 
may be, it will make a deeper impression on 
the editor if it is presented to him in a 
business-like manner. By mailing the pic- 
tures and manuscript flat, it is possible to 
keep both together. This is an advantage 
because the editor does not have to wait 
for the pictures or the manuscript to arrive 
He will have the contribution before him 
complete and ready for his decision. 


Tue cheapest way to mail the photo- 
graphs that accompany articles is to put 
them in an unsealed photo-mailer with the 
return address on the outside, and sufficient 
stamps to cover return postage. The photo- 
mailer (a large envelope with two pieces 
of heavy cardboard inside to protect the 
photographs) is put inside a slightly larger 
envelope, which is addressed to the maga- 
zine and closed and fastened. If either 
envelope is sealed, first-class postage (two 
cents an ounce) will have to be paid. This 
saves the expense and weight of two photo- 
mailers, because the outside envelope has 
no extra cardboards. The word photographs 
should be written plainly on both the out- 
going and return envelopes. The postage 
rate for photographs in unsealed envelopes, 
unaccompanied by writing, is one and one- 
half cents for two ounces, or less. Photo- 
mailers cost from ten cents up, depending 
on the size.—Charles F. Felstead. 
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Using the Photostat 


Reproductions of Old Prints Make Articles Salable 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


The present vogue of the reprint maga- 
zines, which go to the old books and maga- 
zines for publications that long ago have 
passed out of copyright, and that also have 
ceased to be of general interest, suggests a 
mine for material that is not sufficiently 
worked by the new writer. 

The family magazines of half a century 
or more ago, went in a great deal for articles 
of general information, and devoted a con- 
siderable amount of space to the customs of 
ancient peoples, to odds and ends of in- 
formation about out-of-the-way places, to 
quaint facts about astronomy and the other 
sciences, etc. Also the shelves of our 
libraries usually contain large numbers of 
books going back to the same period, and 
covering much the same themes—books on 
just about every subject under the sun, 
from national costumes to histories of the 
fine arts. 

Now the point of interest to the new 
writer is that these books and magazines 
were illustrated with drawings of remark- 
able quality, often in aquatint, admirably 
suited for reproduction to go with articles 
which can be written for our current maga- 
zines. 

A perusal of these books will suggest any 
number of articles for special class markets. 
Sometimes one may have to spend some 
little time in getting enough facts together 
for a given article, together with a sufficient 
number of pictures, but a careful search 
usually will reward one, in a very short 
time, with all the material needed. 

Since pictures go such a long way toward 
selling an article, the problem will be solved, 
if your city has a letter shop, by having a 
photostat copy made of the illustration in 
question. This is a desirable form of photo- 
graphic reproduction—especially since it 
preserves the relative tone values of the 
original iilustration. The cost is usually 


twenty cents for the negative and fifteen 
cents for single prints. The photostat pro- 
cess has this advantage, too, in addition to 
its artistic qualities, that, should you want 
further prints, the cost will be about fifteen 
cents, since the negative has already been 
made and preserved. 

At the same time, if your town does not 
have a letter shop, you could make arrange- 
ments with a photographer to give you 
special rates on direct photographs of the 
pictures which you want reproduced. The 
picture should be large enough to enable all 
the details to be reproduced in the photo- 
engraving process for the magazine that 
buys your article, and should be made on 
glossy paper. 

If you have a good camera, not smaller 
than four by five, you will be able to make 
your own photographic reproductions of the 
pictures which you have selected. Be care- 
ful in making the picture to place the maga- 
zine or book as close to the camera as pos- 
sible and still insure focus. Then stop down 
the shutter and give sufficient time for a 
sharp negative to be made. This process is 
preferable to a snapshot, since it enables 
the original to be brought out in sharp and 
vivid detail. 

Many magazines pay extra for photo- 
graphs, so that even where one has gone to 
the expense of photostatic prints, the cost 
is more than made up. There remains, of 
course, the chance that the article will not 
sell, so that one will have no return for this 
expense. But this is a hazard that will be 
vastly reduced if one selects his subjects 
carefully with reference to a certain market 
or group of markets. 

The writer’s first effort in this direction 
was an article on the history of cups, from 
the primitive gourd on down to the beautiful 
objects of the Greek and Roman periods. 
The suggestion came from glancing through 
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a book on the home-life of the Romans. 
Pictures of two or three cups were given in 
this book, and it was merely a matter of 
research through other volumes to find 
enough pictures for an article. We selected 
five altogether, and had photostat copies 
made, sending them with an article on the 
subject to American Cookery, which bought 
it on its first trip out. 

Another article was on the rise and de- 
velopment of the newspaper cartoon, all 
of the material, text ,and pictures alike, be- 
ing taken from a single book on the history 
of caricaturing—the illustrations were made 
by photostat from the book, and these, with 
an article of three thousand words, were 
sold to the Cartoons Magazine. 

Far removed from these themes was an 
article on title pages in the old books of 
the sixteenth century. We had spent a good 
deal of time about printing shops, and when, 
one day, we gained access to a private col- 
lection of books on the printing art, we saw 
at once the possibility of an article on why, 
and in what respects, the title page of that 


particular period surpassed anything that 


followed. With copies made 
of a half dozen pictures in a book on the 


history of the printing art, we had an article 


i 


photostat 
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that sold on its second time out to The 
Inland Printer. 

Another book, published some fifty years 
ago, and setting forth various new fads in 
curative medicine, gave us three pictures to 
go with an article on the rise of the water 
treatment idea in Silesia in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. This article was 
written in a popular style and sold to Good 
Health. We were then experimenting with 
a 5x? Premo camera which we had bought, 
and for this article were able to make our 
own prints. 

Class publications are an excellent field 
for this type of article, since the readers 
are bound to be intereted in any aspect of 
the history of their particular trade or craft. 
Articles containing unusual information 
concerning the historical backgrounds of 
furniture, for instance, will at once interest 
the readers of furniture trade journals. The 
same is true of material having to do with 
the history of clothing—it will appeal to 
editors of magazines devoted to wearing 
apparel for men or women. And so on 
down through the list of trade journals— 
there is an unlimited field of material here 
for the writer to turn to when he is not 
engaged in other and regular lines of 
writing. 


The second installment of “Plays 
Should Read,” by 
Stanley Brugin, will be published in 
a future edition of WriTEr’s DicEst. 
The first article of this series ap- 
peared in the December, 1926, issue. 
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Intelligent Persistence 


By WILLIE HUGHES TARPLEY 


Courage is not baring your chest to meet 
the sword, 

That alone is daring. 

Courage is to have the hurt, lift up your 
head, and make the world believe 

You are not caring. 

Courage is to write and write, send out your 
work, not in the desk drawer 

Leave it lying. 

Courage is to have the manuscripts returned 
daily, 

\nd keep on trying. 

I have found that writing is no game 
for the quitter. Persistence and plenty of 
it is needed to gain the merest foothold in 
the magazines. 

There has been a lot written, chiefly by 
editors, regarding the eagerness of the 
magazines to discover new writers. One 
editor even goes so far as to declare that 
“any well written story, no matter how ob- 
scure may be the author, will not pass three 
editors before it is snapped up.” ‘That may 
be true of an obscure story by a recognized 
writer, but it is not true of the exceptional 
story, to say nothing of the good average 
story by the unknown writer. If it were 
true Jack London’s vivid narrative of his 
early struggles is perhaps the best fiction 
that he ever wrote. 

The fact that daily new writers are com- 
ing to the front is a tribute, not only to the 
discernment of editors, but to the per- 
sistence of the writers themselves who stick 
to the game when every instinct, even the 
instinct of self-preservation, calls on them 
to quit. 

There was a time when if I had a 
manuscript returned the third time nothing 
could have made me send it out again. Now 
I have reached the stage where I can send 
them out even unti seventy times seven if 
neessary. 


Does persistence pay? In marketing 


manuscripts it does. But there is one point 
to be remembered: the persistence must be 
intelligent. 

By intelligent persistence | mean—first I 
make my story or article or poem the very 
best of which I am capable. Next I select 
a list of markets to which it is_ really 
adapted. Then all that needs to be done is 
to keep the story going, if need be till King- 
dom Come. And while keeping the story 
going, I write another, and another, and 
if possible a better story. 

One thing I have learned is, be sure that 
your work is sent to the editor on time. 

“When I was an Author, 
Verdant and young, 


I wrote as I listed, 
And likewise I sung. 


In everything, Seasonal, 
I wrote of the times 
In April, of showers; 
In March, blustery rhymes. 


My wares went forth freshly, 
But alas and alack! 

My poem and stories 
Promptly came back. 


Now I am wiser, 
Now I’m the guy 

That sells tales of Christmas 
In the midst of July.” 

A writer does not have to be selling his 
stories very long before many of his friends 
will be saying to him: 

“Oh, I wish I could write stories. | 
would if I thought thai I had talent such as 
you have.” 

And what is talent? Can you define it? 
Most people will say to a writer, “talent is 
being able to think of things to write about, 
have lots of imagination—lots of original 
ideas—” 

When I first tried to write I didn’t know 
anything to write about. I was very nearly 
sure that this must mean that I had no 
talent whatever. But that made no dif- 
ference to me. I wanted to write. And I 
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had been raised up on, “if you want to do 
anything bad enough you will do it.” 

So I kept on thinking, trying, looking 
for a plot. Then suddenly one day I re- 
alized that I had found a little plot. If 
I hadn‘t been looking for it so earnestly 
I would never have seen it. After that I 
kept on looking, thinking, listening for plots. 
Very slowly at first, then much easier as 
time went on, I found more plot-ideas and 
better plot ideas until now I see and hear 
and think so many that I have more than 
I can use. 

To my mind any well balanced person 
who wants to write, and likes to write, and 
who possesses a certain faculty for self ex- 
pression through words, rather than with 
the paint brush or sculptor’s tools, and who 
likes to read, possesses a talent for writing. 

I’ve found that the main thing in writing 
anything is not the God-given talent but the 
warmth of Personality, the ability to Think, 
the ability to work Hard and the use of 
Common Sense. 

The thing most needed to succeed in writ- 
ing—as in stenography, music, cooking or 
any of the other arts—is practice, practice, 
PRACTICE. 

Once a critic told me, “What you need 
is to write. Write every day. Don’t miss 
a single day. Write even though it be noth- 
ing but the best, most entertaining narra- 
tive you can make of the day’s happenings.” 

[ answered, “But with my household du- 
ties, my little girl, my social obligations, my 
church work, I can’t do it.” 

“But if your little girl wanted a new 
dress, was really heart-broken because she 
didn’t have the new dress, for the simple 
reason that you didn’t have time to make it 
for her, wouldn’t you take time to make 
the dress ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“Well, it’s the same way with writing— 
if you want to bad enough, you'll take time 
to write every day.” 

I thought it over and decided to try it. 
After a few weeks I was really surprised at 
the ease with which I began to write. 

In the path of duty we often find story- 
ideas. One Sunday I didn’t want to go to 
church but my husband did, so I went. 

















During the sermon part of a sentence—“the 
voice from behind”—caught my wandering 
thoughts. Immediately I began thinking, 
what a good title for a story. Out came 
pencil and paper and I jotted down the title, 
“The Voice from Behind.” From that soon 
came the plot for my story. 

I never depend on my memory for ideas 
any more. I jot them down and file them, 
or clip them out and file them, because if 
I don’t I lose them. I keep a pad and a pen- 
cil by my bed at night, for somehow my 
ideas seem to come in the middle of the 
night or just before I go to sleep. 

Ideas are the writer’s stock-in-trade. 
They are the goods he keeps for sale. Be- 
gin filing all your ideas if you are not al- 
ready doing so, you will find that it will 
pay—BIG. 

Wherever you go, whenever you go, how- 
ever you go, let your journey be illuminat- 
ing. On the streets, in the churches, at the 
theater, instead of so many faces, discern 





so many lives and feel so many hearts and 
calculate so many destinies. 

Don’t be like this man: “He was a writer 
and he went to New York because nothing 
ever happened in his home town; and the 
day after he left town the schoolmaster ran 
away with the doctor’s wife: the bank was 
robbed and two men murdered, and the lady 
next door had triplets.” 

Be on the alert and you will see, hear, 
think and feel stories. 

I suppose at times we all feel that our 
view is limited, that our horizon is closer 
than that of others. We've all felt that if 
we could go somewhere else, if we could 
travel, mix with people, our work would be 
more successful. 

Maybe it would. Travel broadens one, 
mixing with people gives one greater op- 
portunities, but it is not necessary. Within 
a stone’s throw there are delightful lands 
and quaint people which we all may use. 
So as the saying goes: 

“Dip your bucket where you are.” You 
may bring up a bit of seaweed, a shining 
stone, or you may bring up a gold-fish or a 
deep-sea pearl. It’s worth while, anyway, 
if for nothing more than the fun of dipping 


(Continued on page 57) 
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The Silver Spoon 

Society and politics are the two fleet- 
moving phases of contemporary life in 
which John Galsworthy has set well-chiseled 
characters in his latest novel, “The Siiver 
Spoon.” 

Conflict has caught up Fleur and Mar- 
jorie in a malestrom of senseless jealousies. 
Fleur’s husband is a new member of Par- 
liament. She, on the lower steps of the 
social staircase, seeks proud prominence at 
the top. Marjorie is of the elite. At Fleur’s 
salon, Marjorie speaks of her as a “snob.” 
Soames, grandfather of the hostess, hears 
the aspersion and denounces Marjorie as a 
Court action is brought by 
Marjorie for slander and defamation of 
character. Soiled linen is displayed at the 
trial, with Marjorie’s admissions and eva- 
sions stamping her as embracing the inconti- 
nent sex-thought of the times. Fleur’s atti- 
tude brings her the sneers and leers of the 
strata of society in which she seeks to move 
and she remains the unclimbing climber. 

The novel is widely streaked with the 
poitics of Michael, who champions the 
radical rites of Foggartism and his advocacy 
of shipping the youth of the empire to the 
colonies to relieve unemployment and other 
markedly “wild” economics. 

In “The Silver Spoon” there are the 
usual sharply defined characters, keen dia- 
logue and deft:y handled situations, but 
there is not enough of the suspense element. 
To all who embrace Galsworthy, it will be a 
source of admiration for characters that 
live and lure. 

“The Silver Spoon.” By John Galsworthy. 
320) pp. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 


“traitress.”’ 


The Story of Philosophy 
Philosophie writing is often of a special- 
ized and professional nature, and readers, 
unless technically educated, are apt to be 
repelled by such literary effort. But Will 
Durant has succeeded in humanizing philos- 
ophy for the masses in his “The Story of 


Philosophy.”” The various schools of phil- 
osophic thought, and their leaders, are sum- 
marized in a readable and entertaining way 
in its pages. Aside from its cultural value, 
the book is first-rate entertainment, the 
writing possessing a keen, light, literary 
touch, seconded only by the profound 
knowledge of the author. The character of 
the different philosophers, their problems, 
and the answers to these problems, have 
been presented with a clarity rarely met 
with in books of this type. Writers will 
tind this book a mine of information, both 
for literary ideas and expression, and for a 
historical grasp of philosophic thought. 

The book is illustrated with the pictures 
of the various thinkers, and extracts from 
writings and speeches of the different lead- 
ers, find ample place in the book. In short, 
Durant has succeeded in humanizing, rather 
han popularizing philosophy. 

“The Story of Philosophy.” By Will Durent. 

586 pp. New York: Simon & Schuster. 

Biographical Dictionary 

The names of famous and infamous, 
noted and notorious, can be found at a mo- 
ment’s notice in the Chamber’s Biographical 
Dictionary, the latest Lippincott help for 
readers and writers. All the little Some- 
bodies are in it and all the Nobodies; the 
Upper Ten Thousand, and the 
Lower Ten Thousand, for it contains names 
of assassins like Abd-ul-Hamid and Ravan- 
chol, knaves like Jabez Balfour, madmen 
like Herostratus and Arthur Orton, traitors 
like Pickle the Spy. and other members of 
the lower gentry. The book is replete with 
biographical sketches, with references to 
authorities. The pronunciation of difficult 
and foreign names is given. An index of 
pseudonyms and nicknames makes the 
search easier for the writer. Writers will 
find this book invaluable on their reference 
shelf. 

Chambers’ Biographical Dictionary. Com- 
piled by David Patrick and F. H. Groome. 

1,006 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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ox THE DAY'S WORK ye 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 











DEAR READERS AND ForuM EpiIrTor: 


I like the importance of openings, don’t 
you? I’ve been writing not quite a year. 
sut I try my best to put a kick in the 
opening of my stories. Something that will 
make a fellow lean back in his chair, cross 
his legs and say to himself, “Now for a 
treat!” 

I like suspense! I also get considerable 
help from “Timely Hints for Writers” in 
the August issue. I have been getting the 


Dicest every month since I started in the. 


literary whirl, and I can safely say I have 
received more help and encouragement from 
it than any other magazine. I can hardly 
wait for the next issue. So far I have 
never received the lucky check, but I’m 
still plugging away with ambition galore. 
Encouraged by the personal letters I have 
got, even though the hills are steep and the 
roads are rough, I still keep on hoping that 
some day the good Ship O’Dreams will 
come ashore with something more than a 
rejection slip for me. 
JANE NELSON. 
1004 St. Clair Avenue, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


To Forum Reapers: 

[ have often seen writing referred to as 
a “game.” There is no doubt, much to the 
grief of editors, that many writers gamble 
with their productions. To me, considering 
writing as a “game,” is merely an insinuat- 
ing reference to one’s own weakness. We 
admit that we are playing, that we have not 
studied markets or editors’ policies. 

The writing of advertising was originally 
called the “ad game.” Even this usage has 
passed from vogue. Is not the profession 
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of writing as dignified as that of advertis- 
ing? 

If we consider writing as play or gamble, 
do we not admit that we are trifling with 
a serious profession? 

Marcy C. Brown. 
281 South Ninth Street, 
San Jose, California. 


Epitork Day’s WorK: 

I find the Writer’s DiceEst to be a real 
teacher in various marks of literature, and 
to follow its suggestions would mean a num- 
ber one degree in writing. We know all 
good writing forms a partnership between 
the writer and the reader. Good writing 
never comes from the effort to be clear, or 
forceful, or elegant, but let the writer have 
a clear conception, then impress it, so that 
at the moment it is clear to his other self— 
the subconscious mind. There leave the 
interpretation to the intelligence of the 
reader and by doing so pay him a compli- 
ment and gain his friendship. 

Literature should be a product of the 
mature mind, the mind which knows how 
to grapple with earth’s problems of hard 
knocks. 

One writes best when he writes from the 
accumulation of his own experience. 

To wait too long to publish, is to blunt 
the finer steel of one’s imagination. 

We learn to write by writing. The great 
writer eliminates self-consciousness and 
writes himself down as he is. 

Write as you feel—be natural, be 
acquainted with your plots, themes and 
characters, yet not so familiar as to lose 
interest in them. 

Mrs. Kirpy SMITH. 
Albany, Alabama. 
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DEAR Forum Epiror: 

I have been one of your silent readers 
for over two years, and while I have found 
much valuable information in the WriTER’s 
Dicest, | have also found it to be self- 
contradictory in many places. A careful 
study of each issue compared with previous 
issues will reveal many cases such as Mr. 
Ascanius Di Paola pointed out in the No- 
vember number. 

It will be well for contributors to the 
DickstT to remember that discouragement 
outweighs self-confidence many times. 

Let me tell you of an experience of my 
own. Some time ago I took one of my 
short stories and sent it to a well-known 
critic, whose name appears regularly in the 
Dicest. The story, as a whole, was con- 
sidered as great. “I am for it strong,” was 
the comment he made. But after the story 
failed to sell on its fifth time out, I chanced 
to send it to a second critic, who regarded 
it as a lot of chatter—bunk—destroy it and 
try something else. 
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Now, then, could someone tell me why 
the opinions of these critics should vary 
so greatly? JosePpH CHopp. 
Perry, Okla. 


To THE Forum EpiTor: 
I find the Wrirer’s Dicest a more 

valuable help for writers than any other 

magazine or journal that [ have read. 

In your November issue, “Straight From 
the Shoulder,” by Harold Podhaski, I think 
was the very best article that I ever read, 
relative to giving advice to beginners in 
story writing. In that article, Mr. Podhaski 
not only pointed out the faults that new 
writers make, but he explained how to cor- 
rect the faults, which was a wonderful 
lesson to beginners. Mr. Podhaski’s article 
was my favorite, and it gave me more ad- 
vice than any article I read in the past years. 

Mrs. Laura Jupp. 
933 East 44th Street, Chicago. 













































The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. 


There are many publishers today who 
pride themselves on possessing sound judg- 
ment, but many times their judgment is 
thrown to the four winds, when a song they 
have turned down cold, bobs up in a little 
while as a terrific hit by another publisher. 

This has happened a score of times to 
prominent publishers who have been in the 
song game for years. They failed to see the 
possibilities of a song and rejected it, and 
then another publisher accept the number 
and turns it into a “musical mint.” 

It is really poor judgment on your part 
if you let the opinion of one publisher dis- 
courage you in sending a song of yours to 
another. If your song has been rejected 
many times and you still have faith in it, I 
would advise you to put it away for a few 
months and forget about it. Then dig it up 
and see if it still “clicks” with you. When 
you go back to it, maybe you will find many 
faults with it and wonder why you liked it 
so much before you put it away on the shelf. 

Quite a few times I have used this method 
and found it a valuable asset in my work. 
By digging up a song I had placed on the 
shelf for a month, I found where | could 
improve it, and would make revisions, until 
| feit it worthy of a publisher’s consider- 
ation, and would send it out with favorable 
resutts. 

If your manuscript has been rejected 
few times, try the above method, which | 
am sure will help you eventually. 

Many aspiring writers write me, telling 
of their inability to create original ideas. 
They say it is a difficult matter to create 
something that has never been used before. 
These same writers are still wondering why 
their material is never accepted by a re- 
putable publisher. The “why” is answered 
by these few words, “Originality is the key 
to a successful song.”’ A little joke, a news- 
paper item, a passing remark, an incident, 
etc., will form the foundation of a song if 
you have the knack of putting it together. 

A poker game some months ago was an 
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STOUT 


inspiration for a blackface song I just fin- 
“Brother, 


ished. One of the players said, 
you win,” 


ing a pair of jacks. 


and I conceived the idea of one 
of the players holding four kings and an- 
other player who was a trigger-puller hold- 
After some lively bet- 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
ior price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work, 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 











BEST SONG PLAN 


Song-writers send poem at once for free criticism and free 
meiody 

Send 4c postage for free sample of my piano composing and 
arranging. It will tell you more of my ability in melody and 
harmony than hundreds of. letters. Compare it with any other 
eomposer’s wor 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher. 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 











“WHERE THE COPRA PALMS 
DO GROW” 


Panama’s greatest song hit in years can now be had in the follow 
ing form: Sheet 25c, Orchestration 35c, Player Piano Roll No. R 
0001, special price, $1.00. If your dealers won't supply you, order 
by mail from 
CHAS. T. REID, Music Publisher, 
Drawer “*Z’’ Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. 











SONG WRITERS 


Send us your songs for free criticism Let an expert composer 
examine them before music is arranged to them. Our work is cheap 
and we guarantee it. We print anything in music and make pia 
rolls of song. Get our prices, we can save you money. 

THE PASSMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
John Passmore, Manager, Dawson, Ga. 








WE PUBLISH SONGS 


We publish, copyright, and give sales assistance. We 
guarantee sales Send for free booklet, “Fortunes in 
Publishing Your Own.” 

THE W. E. JOHNSON CO., Publishers, 
Dept. W. D., 435-37 W. 63rd St., Chicago 
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ting the man holding the four kings finally 
cal s the one holding the pair of Jacks. The 
had man pulls out his gun and tells him 
exactly what was going to happen to him 
and then asks him if he still thinks his four 
kings is a better hand than his pair of Jacks. 
The man with the four kings then says: 

I saw I was farthest from the door, 

And closest to his 44; 

Right then and there 

To him I did declare: 

Yes, sir, Brother, you win! 

The song was sent to a prominent pub- 
lisher, who publishes blackface material, 
and he immediately accepted it, and will 
have it featured on the records by several 
blackface artists. 

\ chance remark was an inspiration for 
written for a musical com- 


another song, 
edy, entitied, “Beautiful Clothes Make the 


Girl.” I overheard a saleslady say to a 
young lady the expression similar to the 
above title regarding a fur coat she was 
trving on. This remark sold the coat, and 
| hope to have the same luck. 

A passage from the Bible was an inspira- 
tion for a big hit, “O Death, Where Is Thy 
Sting?” 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrae music. make title 


covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book ee TK 9 


much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00 
prepaid. Established 1876 

THE OTTO & SON CO. 
anaxnatt ZIMMERMAN onto 




















Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 
Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism. 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Ukulele arrange- 
ments. Piano Rolls made from MSS. All work 
guaranteed correct. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 























SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 





















ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 
Arranger of Music. Music 
to words and words to Address: 


6 West 128th St., New York City, U. S. A. 
Telephone, Harlem 0779 


Composer and 
music, 

























It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


TRE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please | 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy ef “Writing 
the Popular Song.” | 








“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. 


WICKES 
TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalis that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 


WHERE pe SELL YOUR 
NGS 





A list of os most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 

seen cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top; 
81 pages; postpaid, 5. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A quotation from Patrick MHenry’s 
famous speech, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” was the foundation for a black- 
face number placed with a big publisher 
a few years ago. 

Aspiring writers should worry about 
ideas for songs. They are like mushrooms, 


it is up to them to find them. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 
By CoriTA SHAUGHNESSY 


To what extent, I wonder, do disappoint- 
ments determine the ability of a would-be 
writer? A little word sometimes carries a 
heavy burden of meaning, but in this case 
it is a long word of relatively great signifi- 
cance to the majority of those who knock 
at the portals of the literary world. Some, 
perchance, may have gained entrance with- 
out having tasted this unwelcome fruit of 
the tree of experience, but they are, we 
fear, few in number. 

It is the spirit with which we accept our 
rejections and the degree to which we 
permit them to increase or diminish our 
determination to win that measures our 
strength of purpose. As a distasteful tonic 
builds up and invigorates the body, so may 
editorial rebuffs stimulate the ambition and 
instil the mind with new energy for greater 
efforts. 

Natural talent is the essential foundation 
for successful writing. I do not mean a 
full-fledged ability to produce salable ma- 
terial, rendering proper training unneces- 
sary—that is rare indeed. What I refer to 
is an inborn desire to write, without which 
there is little chance of development. Upon 
the depth of this desire depends the power 
to utilize each disappointment as a step- 
ping-stone toward final success. 

“May we never become discouraged ?” 
some may ask. Being human, we may— 
and do. Perhaps many of our noted writers 
may have recollections of a time when they 
gathered in the faithfully returning manu- 
scripts and thought, “What’s the use?” 
That they realized the “use” and obeyed 
the call of their hearts is proven by their 
final success. It is persistence in the face 





| WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 














: Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


of difficulties that brings the struggler to 
the desired goal at last. 

[ know a writer who confesses to having 
concealed the familiar self-addressed enve- 
lopes from the sympathizing eyes of her 
family until she was able to overcome the 
sting of disappointment. A little time would 
suffice to reawaken the “desire” stronger 
than before, and she would be eager to 
again share the joys and sorrows of her 
dream folk. She is not yet a success, but, 
having won a few small victories, is in the 
fight to stay. 

Every real achievement represents its full 
measure of effort and disappointment. Were 
the many conveniences that we enjoy as the 
result of invention and science perfected 
without first overcoming obstacles _ that 
threatened defeat? Inspiration counts for 
little unless backed by the will and perse- 
verance to conquer difficulties, profit by 
errors and bring final victory out of the 
battle against failure. 

So should we, who covet literary honors, 
learn to smile at our disappointments and 


grow stronger with each new effort. The 
more earnest our desire to produce work 
that will carry higher thoughts to our read- 
ers, the deeper and broader will our minds 
become and the greater will be our success 
when it comes to us. Let us accept each 
rejection with cheery hearts and, by striv- 
ing to ascertain the reason for it, overcome 
one by one the faults that retard our 
growth. 


T! IE. brush from a worn-out circular type- 

writer eraser is excellent for cleaning 
the less-accessible parts of a typewriter. It 
can be fastened to a piece of wood about 
six inches long and a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. 
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ITH pleasure and profit I have read and studied 


the course of the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship. . . . You are making it possible for beginners in 
writing today to travel over a highway, instead of a rough 
and difficult road. Most important of all, you have 
helped to lay the silly o!d ghost ‘inspiration,’ and to 
prove that ours is a trade and a profession as surely as 
plumbing and preaching, and therefore calling for dili- 
gence and discipline, and such sound, sane, constructive 
training as you offer.” 








\i2tie Gmy ore Shctatf 


whose seventh novel “Call of the House” is nox 


running in “Woman's Home Companion, 























Be sensible about 
your writing 


You have the interest—the talent 
—the alert sense of drama in daily 
things—the ability to put life into 
little words. . . . Be sensible about 
your writing. Give it the right 
tools. Put it in contact with other 
craftsmen. Help it to its full 
strength naturally—and swiftly. 
The Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship does not attempt to mould your 
abilities to standard forms. It takes 
your originality as it is. Perhaps 
you have a quirk of humor—and 
literary Falstaffs are so rare! Ora 
touch of pathos—with the maga- 
zines always ready for a fine bit of 
emotion. Or a shrewdness such as 
created a Tutt and a Mr. Tutt. 
Or in the shadowy places of your 
mind lurks a gay personage, name- 
less—funny, whimsical, shrewd, all 
three! Bring him out. Palmer 
training is developful and inspira- 
tional. It may do for your stories, 
swiftly, what you may not be able 
to do even in a long while by your- 
self. It can help you shape your 


stories toward a definite market. 
Toward a three-cents-a-word mar- 
ket, a five-cents-a-word market 

toward a discriminating au- 
dience, or just simple, human folks. 


Palmer Courses are endorsed by 

RutH Comrort MITCHELL 

Rupert HuGHES 
Jesse LyNcH WILLIAMS 

CuHarLes KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREENE 
KATHERINE NEWLIN Burt 

ALEX McLaren 

Jim TULLY 
Car_ CLAUSEN 


Write for more facts that may 
interest you. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 15-N 
Crayton HamiItton  - President 
FREDERICK PatmMerR - Vice-president : 
Please send me, without any obligation, details about : 
: the course I have checked. : 
: (7 Short Story Writing 


C) English and Self-Expression 
[ Photoplay Writing : 


>: Name___ 


All corres ponde nce strictly confidential 
No salesman will call on you 


: Address 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BPE BPE 


BE 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes. 


In the recent Samuel Morris Memorial Poetry 
Contest, conducted by the Independent Order 
3’rith Sholom, the following awards were made: 
First prize of $50 to Mr. A. B. Magill, of New 
York City; second prize of $30 to Mrs. Miriam 
H. Krarup, of Laurium, Mich.; third prize of $20 
to Miss Mollie Eisenstadt, of Chicago, IIl., and 
honorable mention was accorded Miss Jean M. 
Batchelor, of Narberth, Pa. A. B. Magill, of 
New York City, and Mr. Louis I, Newman, of 
San Francisco, Calif. The winning poems will 
appear in issues of the B'rith Sholom News, the 
order’s monthly publication. 

The Student Writer’s Bureau, P. O. Box 660, 
Atlanta, Georgia, offers a prize of $5 for the 
best manuscript, short story, article, poem or play 
—criticized through their office each month. 

The Little Theatre of Birmingham, Alabama, 
jointly with Mrs. Herbert C. Ryding, offers a 
series of prizes for the best one-act play sub- 
mitted by a native of Alabama. First prize, $50; 
second prize, $30; third prize, $20. Play winning 
first prize will be produced on the stage of the 
Little Theatre of Birmingham, and writers are 
cautioned against scripts calling for elaborate 
“sets.” Manuscripts must bear an assumed name 
which should correspond with the assumed name 
on a sealed envelope containing the author’s real 
name and address. Where sufficient postage is 
included, non-winning plays will be returned. 
Contest closes at midnight, January 31, 1927. 
Address: Little Theatre Prize Contest, c/o Mrs. 
Vassar Allan, 2144 Highland Ave., Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The Tanager, Box 66, Grinnell, lowa, offers a 
prize of twenty-five dollars for the best poem 
submitted by its author before April 1, 1927. 
The poem may be of any type except a transla- 
tion, but must not already have appeared in print. 


Mrs. Eugenie du Maurier Meredith offers, 
through The Voice, a $5 gold piece for the best 
ballata, rondelet or septain, rondel, triolet, 
rondeay, or villanelle. The Jl oice offers as sec- 
ond prize a $2.50 gold piece, and in addition to 
the prizes, there will be two honorable mentions. 
The contest is open to subscribers only. Closing 
date for entries is January 31, 1927. For further 
details, write The loice, 720 North Sycamore 
St., North Manchester, Ind. 


May H. Guerin, of Portland, Oregon, was the 
winner of the $100 prize offered by the Laird 
Extension Institute for the best story submitted 





by a student. Dora Bower Eckles, of York, 
Neb., and Sara Sandt, Madison, N. J., received 
honorable mention for stories submitted in the 
contest. 


One hundred dollars will be awarded the tliree 
best stories concerning the cultural life of North- 
ern California from 1870 to 1890 by the San 
Francisco Branch, League of American Pen 
Women. The fourth story will be given honor- 
able mention. Stories must treat of the founding 
of education, society, art, music and periodicals 
by the sons and daughters who came after the 
gold rush days. Thirty-five manuscripts must 
be submitted before award will be made. Com- 
petition closes February 1, 1927. For further in- 


formation, write Story Contest Editor, Overland , 


Monthly, 356 Pacific Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

The five-dollar prize offered by the Johnny 
Appleseed Club for the best letter was awarded 
to Elizabeth Newell, 2334 N. Seventh St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. Twenty-four states sent in replies. 
The judges were Herbert Rice, editor of Lex- 
ington (Mo.) News; A. J. Adair, editor, Odessa 
(Mo.) Democrat, and L, E. Holland, president 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. 


The Unicorn Publishing Company, a new pub- 
lishing house, is now preparing as its introduction 
to both the public and the literary world an 
Anthology of hitherto unpublished poetry. The 
principal aim of this Anthology is to unearth 
new talent, not only for the sake of the first book, 
but for the company’s regular publishing list. 
While the work of all poets will receive equal 
consideration, the main purpose of this volume 
is to discover new writers who may be devel- 
oped in the near future. For rules governing 
the poetry Anthology, write the Poetry Editor, 
Unicorn Publishing Company, 220 West 42nd St, 


New York City. 


The Writer’s Club of America has just advised 
us that they accepted a novel entitled “The 
Orphan of the Valley,” written by Paul Mercuro. 
a member of their club and a reader of the 
Dicest. This novel has been published by their 
special publishing department. Mr. Mercuro 
seems to be gifted with the writing genius—he 
has written a wonderful historical novel, grip- 
ping, tense, powerful—each page a surprise, hold- 
ing the reader breathless, craving to read to the 
end of the book. 


La Belle Magazine, P. O. Drawer 104, St. 
Paul, Minn. “We are in need of poems, jokes, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


WRITERS! You Will Be 
Proud to Own 
This Typewriter 


We Will Send Express Prepaid This 
Genuine Guaranteed Underwood 


FREE 
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Great : ts aA ; 
No5 & \\ = For 10 Days Trial 
Underwood ‘ - ---If You Mail the Coupon Now! 





Everywhere it goes, it gladdens the heart and lightens the task of its operator. It is a genuine 
Underwood, the most popular model, famous the world over for its speed and perfect work. Has the 
standard keyboard and every late operating convenience and improvement. After trial you will readily 
understand why many thousands prefer this great typewriter above all other makes. Many money and 
time-saving features make it the easiest machine for beginners to operate. 


Like New—Good as New—Without a Flaw 


We Pay 
SAVE 42:50 i 
Express 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS.--Express Prepaid East of Rockies 


Simply send the coupon—we will send this typewriter. If you decide to keep it—send us $3.00 
within 10 days and $5.00 a month until our low price of $65.00 is paid. This machine costs new $107.50 
on installments. We save you $42.50. (Cash price $58.50.) You must be entirely satisfied in every way 
that this is the greatest machine at the lowest price ever offered before deciding to keep it. Accept this 
low price-easy terms offer now. We may not be able to make this great money-saving offer again. 








Young Process Re-Manufactured 
\ mechanically perfect operating typewriter. Every typewriter is completely torn down, cleaned 
thoroughly by our special process; hand-brushed enameled, baked in our ovens; quality nickel-plated ; 
all worn parts replaced with new; entire machine assembled, adjusted and perfectly aligned by special- 
ized experts, good as new in appearance, service, workmanship. 


Guaranteed Five Years 


Perfect machines, because of Young Process of Re-manuiacturing. 
You can’t imagine the perfection of “this beautiful re-manufactured | i 
typewriter until you have seen it, used it. It will sell itself. You Free Trial Coupon 
won't want to part with it becatise we are sure you cannot equal 
this wonderful value. 





@ YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


¢ 
SEND NO MONEY @? dept. 2231, Chicago. TI 


The supply at this price is limited, rg Ship me the Underwood 5, express prepaid, 
<A don’t delay—th e typewriter will be ¢ for 10 days’ trial. = kr 4. af 4 
shipp with express agent If I decide to keep it I wi 
a - poometiy. he employ We A C T o. send you $5 monthly thereafter until full pur 
ectors—no chattel mortgage. e chase price of $65.00 is paid. Title to remain in 
are sure you cannot equal this wonder- NOW , your name until then. OtherwiseI will return it within 
ful value. Send no money. Place 10 days to the express agent who will refund my $3. 
the coupon in the mails today—sure o . 
DNL acesck wan ecear kena ciowrseaterabaskiestcebsneaee 
. ca 
un i ¢€ 
Yo g ypewriter Co. e NES. nc KhV ASRS ea anebe enue sbeead ee aeeeapeesaeD $8eseus 


654 W. Randolph Street Pf 
DERE Beet, CRUCRER MED Be Citi is iciricnsieccssescsnvdsecteewssauaoecs State....... onedane 
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Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 

to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, P. O. Drawer A-1, 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 











IMPORTANCE OF EMOTION 
(Continued from page 8) 

Here is a word of encouragement for 
many writers who have had stories of a 
certain class that they were compelled to 
put on the shelf. During the four years of 
the Great War and in the years immediately 
following, editors received a great volume 
of manuscripts dealing with the conflict, 
from all viewpoints. Mainly these were 
stories of combat written either by par- 
ticipants or by those who felt sufficiently 
informed regarding the actual business of 
war to write understandingly regarding it. 
In addition to the stories of combat there 
were the stories of shell-shocked soldiers, 
who found themselves on their return home, 
handicapped for the ordinary pursuits of 
life, stories of disrupted lovers, of war 
brides, etc. For a time these stories were 
very popular with editors, for anything 
touching the war was seized upon with 
avidity by the great mass of readers. 

But the war was overdone in fiction, a 
good deal of material was accepted and 
published that lacked the hall-mark of in- 
experience or knowledge, that 
lacked realism and plausibility, and so 
gradually war stories fell into the discard. 
For some time, with the exception of one or 
two magazines, it has been rather difficult 
to find place for them. And writers gen- 
erally have been advised to this effect. Now, 
however, there seems to be an approaching 
recrudescence of the demand for such tales. 
as is evidenced by the appearance of a 
magazine, War Stories, New York, which 
states that it is in the market for all kinds 
of stories of the Big War. Short stories 
and novelettes up to thirty thousand words 
are asked for, and a fair rate of payment 
will be made on acceptance. The appear- 
ance of this magazine is another evidence 
of a statement made in these pages recently 
to the effect that individual magazines are 
more and more specializing in stories of a 
certain type. 


dividual 
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FORMULA IN MODERN FICTION 
(Continued from page 16) 

cathedra, They are taken at random from 

the editors’ official statements : 

“Yarns with a real sentiment—buddy for 
buddy or father for son, etce—pull. It 
should be kept in mind by the authors’ 
brigade, however, that the sentiment must 
be man’s sentiment, not mush, and that this 
element must not be injected at a sacrifice 
of action and suspense. Gripping woods or 
plains drama, be it not gory or unduly 
depressing, also invited.” 

“We want colorful, melodramatic § stuff 
that opens with a bang and carries rapidly 
along to a strong climax.” 

“\VWe want real melodrama that 
fast, carries a real punch, and packs a real 
plot. The great mass of our rejected manu- 
scripts lack sufficient plot meat for the story. 
Let’s see more shorts with bigger and better 
plots. There’s no rule barring mystery or 
intrigue from a cowboy-action yarn.” 

“Interested in stories of adventure along 
the frontiers of the world. The illusion of 
reality must be created in all stories, and 
for this reason many of them must be writ- 
ten in the first person by those who have 
lived in the countries where the stories are 
laid.” (This particular magazine likes 
first-person stories, but some action maga- 
zines don’t like them, and seldom print them. 
This is one of the matters for intensive 
study of the particular market. ) 

“Outdoor stories calculated to appeal to 
red-blooded men. The love interest should 
be minimized. All stories should be in the 
tealms of probability; the characters real ; 
the situations possible, and the backgrounds 
true to the conditions of the locality where 
the story is laid. Bear in mind that this 
magazine is intended for men readers.” 

And so it goes. You will do well to 
spend a few thin dimes and “study our 
books,” as Mr. Martinsen puts it. 

Glancing back through this article, I am 
shocked to perceive an awful raft of 
“don’ts.” Well, in a way they are “do’s,” 
oo. The writer who learns how to don’t, 
will learn how to do. And I will add one 
more don’t. 

Don’t think the red-blooded yarn is be- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Successful writers 
use this typewriter 


Mail the coupon for details 
of our easy payment plan 


EARLY all successful authors own Coronas. 

They tell us Corona is the most practical 
and convenient typewriter for a writer. Com- 
pact and portable, it is still a complete office 
typewriter. The writer who owns a Corona 
can turn out the neat, good looking manu- 
scripts that make the best impression on any 
editor. 

You can buy a Corona on easy terms and 
if you have an old machine of any standard 
make, the Corona dealer will accept it as part 
payment. 


Free book of instructions 
for writers 


Tf you mail the coupon now you 
will receive, free of charge and 
without obligation, a copy of The 
Writer’s Guide, a new book which 
tells the simplest, easiest method 
of plotting a story or play, and 
which gives you the information 
you need about preparing and sub- 
mitting manuscripts. Mail the cou- 
pon now. Get this valuable book, 
together with complete information 
about Corona. 





L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
117 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without obligation to me, please send me a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide—and complete informa- 
tion about Corona. 


Name 
Address 


Do you own a typewriter? 
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Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
s wanted. Plots accepted in any form 






Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
‘Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bide. _ Monica and Western Avenue 
0 





yweod, California 
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Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 


BOOKS WANTED 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
West 42d Street New York 











Fo 


Ea 


your business occupation, or hobby, you will 
find some contest in which you can compete. 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


r 25c our last monthly list. Whatever 


THOMAS & CO. 
st Haddam Connecticut 








A 


Writers’ and Authors’ Names by States 


by states. Write for tabulation by states, and further information 
desired. 


MAILING LISTS 


5,000 Student Writers’ Names le each. 
z 500 Amateur Authors’ Names le each. 
7,000 Office Peoples’ Names le each 


dditional Writers’ Names added each month. All lists compiled 


L. ©. SCOTT, 205 West Franklin St., Bloomfleld, lowa. 











R. 


HOW TO MAKE TEN DOLLARS 


A vivid, illustrated book, describing an 


Every Day With Your Kodak 
By PAUL GLENN HOLT 


independent, out-of-doors business. 
Postpaid, $1.50 
SNYDER, Publisher, 18 Derne St., Boston 














AMATEUR WRITERS 
An interesting message awaits you. 
Write for particulars. 
KERBER 


Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











BOOKLETS PUBLISHED 


We 


publish, copyright, and give sales assistance. We 


guarantee sales. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Fortunes in 


Publishing Your Own.” 


Dept. 


THE W. E. JOHNSON CO., Publishers 
W. D. 435-37 W. 63rd Street, Chicago 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


real short stories and articles, recipes, etc., for 
publication in our Contest Magazsine—a new 
periodical devoted to the interests of amateur 
authors and home workers. The magazine con- 
tains twelve pages, size 8%xll, with a hand- 
painted cover design in colors. 


Living Age, & Arlington St., Boston, Mass, 
Editor, Victor S. Clark. Issued semi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This publication is 
entirely confined to reprinting and translating 
material from foreign magazines and newspapers, 
and its own staff covers completely the English, 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish, Latin 
Americ: an, British Empire and Far East press. 
Occasional translations from other languages 
than those listed above are accepted. Reprints 
from foreign poems are used. Manuscripts are 
reported on within one week and payment is 
made on publication at the rate of one cent a 
word.” 


The Midland, Iowa City, lowa. John T. Fred- 
erick and Frank Luther Mott, Editors. Issued 
monthly ; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We can use 
some short stories written with sincerity and 
originality; a slight preference for midwestern 
scenes. The same qualities are asked for our 
poetry. Manuscripts are usually reported on 
from one to two weeks. No payments are made 
for contributions.” 

Golfers’ Magazine, 4753 Grand Boulevard, Chu- 
cago, Ill. Editor, H. B. McMeal. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use articles 
and poems pertaining to golf only. Photographs 
also are used. Manuscripts are reported on with- 
in two weeks and payment is made on _ publica- 
tion.” 


Sea Breezes, Wit and Humor of the Sea, 74 
State St., San Diego, Calif. Editor, C. S. Fish. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are on the market for short stories, poetry, jokes, 
cartoons, all of a humorous nature and pertain- 
ing to the sea. Comic photographs, pertaining to 
the sea, are used. Manuscripts are reported on 
from one week to one month, and payment is 
made on publication, according to quality.” 


Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly; lic a copy; $6.00 a year. “We desire 
short stories of from 2,500 to 7,000 words in 
length; novelettes of 25,000 words; serials of 
from 36,000 to 80,000 words, and articles of from 
2500 to 3,000 words. Detective and mystery 
stories, articles about criminals, prisons, etc., are 
our chief needs. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days and payment is made on accept- 
ance.” 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Issued 
weekly; lic a copy; $6.00 a year. “We are on 
the market for good, clean stories of outdoor 
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life in the West, Alaska, Canada and Mexico, 
of from 2,500 to 7,000 words. Articles of from 
2500 to 3,000 words about Western subjects are 
desired. We want 30,000 word novelettes and 
serials of from 36,000 to 80,000 words. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance.” 


Paine’s Cutlery Journal, 161 Broadway, 
ing, New York. Editor, Chas. H. Paine. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy ; $2.00 a year. “This publica- 
tion is always open for write-ups concerning retail 
cutlery stores, or hardware stores featuring cut- 
lery departments. Articles should be from 750) 
to 1,000 words in length, and tell a little of the 
history of the concern and the methods that have 
been found successful in developing more busi- 
ness, especially for better grades of cutlery. Arti- 
cles are more acceptable if photos of interior or 
window display accompany them. No poems are 
used. Manuscripts are reported on immediately 
and payment made on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 


Flush- 


National Geographic 
Sts. N. W., 


16th and M 
Washington, D. C. Editor, Gilbert 
Grossenn, Issued monthly; $50c a copy; $3.50 
a year. “We desire authentic, not too technical, 
descriptions and unique photographs of travel 
and exploration everywhere, especially those which 
illustrate the curious and characteristic customs 
of native life in out-of-the-way parts of the 
world. Interesting and unusual photographs, 
without text, are purchased. Collections of col- 
ored photographs are especially desired. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly and payment 
made on acceptance. Rate of payment depends 
on quality of material and other circumstances. 


Magazine, 


Overland Monthly, 356 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. B. Virginia Lee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles that are of especial interest to the people 
of the day. We want those articles about people, 
discoveries, and progress, pertaining mainly to the 
West. Stories must be full of action, Western 
in atmosphere, good literary style, and, above all, 
clean. Highest standard poems are also wanted. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks.” 


_ The Globe Syndicate, Room 1406, 701 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl., is actively on the market 
for photos of big game, domestic animals, trade 
pictures, novel inventions and natural wonders, 
historical photos and scenic views of unusual 
beauty. Return postage should be enclosed.. Pay- 
ment is made immediately for accepted photos. 
Rate is from $1 to $3. ‘Address all photos to 
Ralph Pierson, General Manager. 


Western Flying, 701 Bryson Building, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Robert J. Pritchard, Editor. “This 
iceine is very anxious to obtain short fiction 
ot not more than 3,000 words, preferably 2,000) 
words, dealing with aviation. What we are par- 
ticularly interested in, is stories dealing with the 
adventures of the barnstorming flyer—that is, the 
Sypsy aviator who flies from town to town, pick- 
ing up his ham and eggs as he goes. The stories 

(Continued on page 54) 








WRITER'S DIGEST 


Writers everywhere to- \@ 
day are finding that a 
Hammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readily than any 
other. The Hammond’s 


interchangeabletypeand 
variable spacing permit 
typographical Cftects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 
THE NEW 


ammond 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 76 Brook Ave., ies York 











AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
uaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
538 North ta Youngstown, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. 
lyrics, 2c per line. 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, piteomoti Wash. 


Poems, 
Short articles, skits given special 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
Manuscript typing and plain typing. Neat, 
accurate, artistic work. Prompt service. 
Rates, 50c per thousand words. 

GENEVE STELPLUGH 
Arminto, Wyoming 














SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


“Quality Typing Service” 


Manu 


People 


Particular 


REVISING — FyeINc — MARKETING 
te fo: particul and sai 

AUGUST 

Authors’ 


LENNIGER 
Agent 
New 


Avenue York City 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

423 West 120th St., New York City. 


SEE THE DOCTOR! 


Our SPECIALIST will give PLOT ANALYSIS and 
detailed criticism at ONLY 75c per 1000 words. 
SEND STORY and FEE. FEE will be returned if 


your story wins our monthly prize. 
BUREAU OF LITERATURE 
Little Falls, Minn. 
| : have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 
porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 























you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 














If you are tired of groping for words that 
Fre e accurately express your thoughts, write for 

a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 





“Tf It Cen Be Sold, I Can Sell It” 


Articles, Photoplays, 








Books, Plays, Short Stories, 
etc., marketed to advantage. Criticism, revision, and 
typing of manuscripts. Market information. Research 
work. Submit your manuscripts for estimates. 
WILLIAM B. EDMONDSON 
401 W. 118th Street, New York City 
“Honesty, Fair Commissions, Prompt Service.” 








HAVE YOU A STORY?P 


We want to hear from young and new writers who might be inter- 
ested in getting their work before the public. Particulars for stamp. 
Also typing service. 60c per thousand words, with carbon copy. 
Criticism, $3.00 for the first five thousand. Ask for rates. 


DUDLEY-EVANS 
20 W. Superior St., 


UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,’’ a use- 
ful book for writers. We produce large and small editions of 
books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service. Com- 
plete printing and publishing service for writers including 

sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 








Chicago, Il. 

















FORMULA IN MODERN FICTION 

(Continued from page 49) 
neath your mighty intellect and finished 
artistry because it can’t be made into a first- 
class piece of literary work. It can, and it 
is. Read The Wings of the Morning, by 
Louis Tracy, and The Beach of Dreams, by 
H. de Vere Stacpoole, if you don’t believe 
me. 


LANDING THOSE SHORT STORY 
CHECKS 
(Continued from page 18) 

different from those the magazine regularly 
uses and wants. A word-by-word reading 
of these would only work a hardship on 
the writers of manuscripts meeting the pub- 
lisher’s requirements. 

So it behooves the writer to study not 
only the listed requirements of each maga- 
zine he hopes to interest, but also the con- 
tents of the magazine. Only in the latter 
can he catch that elusive atmosphere that is 
almost impossible of definite description in 
a list of specifications. Actual study of the 
inside of a publication for which you hope 
to write successfully, is one of the most 
valuable helps a writer can give himself. 


If a manuscript is badly creased when 
returned by an editor, it can be made to look 
almost as good as new by pressing it out 
with a hot iron. Pieces of blank white 
paper should be put on each side of the 
manuscript to keep it from getting smeared 
or scorched. The ironing will take out all 
the creases and make the paper fairly 
smooth—smooth enough so that the next 
editor on the circuit may think the creases 
are from mailing. It is not a good plan to 
let an editor think that a manuscript sent 
him has been rejected by other editors. 


“Doctor, if there is anything the matter 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death by 
giving it a long, scientific name. Just tell 
me what it is in plain English.” 

“Well, sir, to be frank, you are lazy.” 

“Thanks, doctor. Now tell me the scien- 
tific name for it. I’ve got to report to the 
missus.” —M. R. D. 
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is a great admirer of Hugo’s 
Les Miserables. 
tunes us 


THE INEVITABLE STORY 


(Continued on page 24) 


desirable or of no commercial value? We 
do not believe so. 
Take the example of the movie. It is a 


mooted question just how well satisfied fans 


are with the custom of the happy ending. 
Whom are we catering to, I suppose film 
managers ask themselves. Is 
tired business man and weary worker, the 
struggling family folk and the weary shop 
girl? What do they want, pain or pleasure, 
sorrow or joy? 


it not the 


There is but one answer. 
They are given a laugh, maybe a thrill, 


but always assurance that everything is 
coming out all right. 
lenges us with our story inevitableness is 
the exception—he is the thinker and student. 
The artist may cater to him exclusively, but 
not the writer seeking commercial advan- 
tage. 


Our friend who chal- 


We happen to know also that our friend 

masterpiece, 

Hugo somewhere impor- 

“to put a deal of human warmth 
(Continued on page 56) 
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AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


for 40 cents a thousand words. 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
SS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
If you like me— 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











NEW WRITERS WANTED 


FREE Typing, Editing, Arranging, Selling. 


mission. 
membership card to 


THe yaa CLUB OF eee INC. 
116 Rhode Island A ast Orange, W. J. 


remy a Rafael Sabatini wand 





We guarantee to sell your manuscripts and take 15 per cent com- 
We publish some ef the scripts and pay royalties after 
publication. Strictly for members. Send manuscripts and $5.00 for 











Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST 











A Teacher Is What He Does 


es morning I saw in my newspaper a full- 
page spread announcement of a new na- 
tional magazine. On its board of advisors are 
distinguished people. The woman chosen to 
edit and manage this publication is a former 
student of mine. 


Recently I read in The New York Times a 
review of a first novel just published. The 
Times prophecies a notable career for this new 
author. The latter began study with me two 
years ago, and this novel was written for me 
as an exercise in dramatic construction. We 
are now collaborating on her second novel. 
This is a study of character interpretation. 


A woman brought me a rejected story deal- 
ing with romantic figures of the past she didn’t 
understand. I got her interested in the comedy 
and tragedy in her own family. Her first 
story about her son sold for $400; the second, 
about a neighbor’s husband, sold for $400 also, 
and she is going strong. 


THOMAS H. 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
ollier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 
Formerly associate of Walter B. Pitkin. 


342 Madison Avenue, - - 


Particulars of Mr. Uzzell’s methods of helping writers by mail will be given on request. 


A novelist was afraid to use his own life in 
a story he burned to write. I dispelled his 
fear. His novel appeared last spring. 

A short story writer “wrote herself out.” 
Her editors told me she seemed hopeless to 
them. She appealed to me as a last resort. I 
discovered she had let her thinking overwhelm 
her feeling. I adopted the policy of heartily 
applauding every trace of romance and senti- 
ment in her copy. Her sales totaled $2,400 in 
the five months she worked with me. 

Yesterday I read a beautiful and effective 
advertisement in a high class magazine about 
one of the world’s most luxurious motor cars. 
The author studied the psychology of human 
interest in one of my classes, 

This is only a partial list of results, nor are 
all my clients successful. During the past two 
months I have advised two clients to turn to 
other activities than writing; in one case I re- 
funded money. I am honest with them, 


UZZELL 


New York City 


“+ 
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DR. BURTON 


Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a succesful writer and 
not realize it. 


if you hav 


required, then by 


Dr. Burton you will be able to perfect your style 
and technique, 
salable sto 

ANALYSIS 
interesting Analysis Test, a 
an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is 

rth your while to train for authorship. No obli- 
potien to you 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
404 Laird Building, 


develop plots, 






“TEST FREE 


e the natural qualities 
proper training under 


s, and produce spiendid 


Send today for this 
nd try it. You will re- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











i REE-LANCE WRITERS) 


c 
THE FREE LANCE WRITER'S HANDBOOK’ 





offers you 1000 literary market reports, 


40 chapters 


Free descriptive folio with sample 
market report from THE WRITER 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Massachusetts 


on writing and selling. 











upon acceptance. 


15 East 4th St., 


PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. 
Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cash paid promptly 


Dayton, Ohio 











My Service will 
your labor. 


ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... 


increase you 


Send for my circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon S&t., 


if you knew how? 


r sales and lessen 


Hartford, Conn. 











Box 2132, 


THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 


Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 


Stanford, Cal. 











YOU 





will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 


Write to Advertising 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Those that are acceptable, 


From 2,000 to 70,000 words. 
nothing. 


we guarantee 
Send to: 


to place 


in 60 days « 


yx we charge 


THE CHICAGO PRODUCERS, Dept. 9 


Suite 1422, 





160 No. LaSalle, 





Chicago 


THE. WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


should be written in the first person—that is to 
say, they should be the narrative of the barn- 
stormer himself. For this reason they should 
include the slang of the air and the minor tech- 
nical expressions which are common to aviators. 
Our rates for this material are not high, but we 
pay promptly upon acceptance, and if we can get 


what we are looking for, some one will find a 
steady market for his wares.” 
The Naked Truth, Newport, Ark. Editor, James 


H. Swindler. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We have just moved to this city from 
Little Rock. Many are sending in manuscripts, 
but we request that all buy a copy of the maga- 
zine and study our needs before submitting any 
more material. We do not want poetry. Also, 
many are sending in contributions with no post- 
age for return. Manuscripts cannot be returned 
if sufficient postage is not sent.” 


The New Republic, 421 West Twenty-first St., 
New York. Editor, Herbert Croly. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use brief 
articles and sketches on economics, political and 
sociological themes, especially those dealing with 
American life, and of journalistic value. Good 
photographs are also used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of two cents a word.” 


The Poet’s Scroll, Howe, Okla. Editor, E. A. 
Townsend. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “The Scroll publishes nothing but rhythmic 
poetry. Free verse is not considered. Poems of 
merit, but technically imperfect are sympathet- 
ically criticized and returned to the author. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within ten days. No pay- 
ment is made for material submitted.” 


The Chicago Producers, Suite 1422, 160 North 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. “We are in the market for 
stories of 3,000 to 7,000 words in length. We 
especially request writers to enclose full postage 
for return, also please make sure you have enough 
postage on the outside envelope, as manuscripts 
are not given any consideration whatever if post- 
age must be paid.” 


Public Speakers’ Society, P. O. Box 304, Har- 
risburg, Pa. “We will pay $2.00 for every story 
we accept for Public Speakers’ Magasine each 
month. The stories submitted must have been 
used at some public meeting. We will pay $2.1) 
for every famous passage by famous authors, 
writers and speakers that are accepted every 
month for the Public Speakers’ Magazine.” 


The Spice Box, Rockland, Mass. Editor, Ed- 
ward H. Austin. “Owing to the illness of the 
publisher, so that he is unable to attend to the 
work, The Spice Box has been discontinued for 


Under these conditions, with a large 
material on hand, no more can be 
Further announcement will 


the present. 
amount of 
purchased at present. 
be made later.” 
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J. -Bedford-Pippin Service, 1220 Locust St. 
Mount Vernon, Ind. “We are interested in all 
articles for. home and household. Especially in- 
terested in fashion articles.” 

sark Life, Kingston, Ark. Editor, Otto Ernest 
Rayburn. Issued monthly; 1l0c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “This magazine is now published in pocket 
size, and is known as ‘The Miniature Mirror of 
Ozarkian Edens.’ Articles must be brief and to 
the point. Stories with more than one thousand 
words cannot be accepted. Poetry must be crisp 
and well flavored. Ozark Life is always in the 
market for unique stories of wild life with Ozark- 
ian environment, but they must be distinctive. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days.” 








The Voice, 720 North Sycamore St., North 
Manchester, Ind. Editor, Mrs. Lulu Frances 
Warner. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
vear. “We use all kinds of poems that are above 
mere rhyme. Also have a children’s department. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and pay- 
ment made in prizes only.” 


Tales of Temptation, which is being issued by 
Romance Publishers, 586 Drexel Building, Fifth 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., will be 
pleased to consider stories which fall within 
the scope of its title (which is self-explan- 
atory). “We desire terse, crisp, well-written 
stories of the temptations of women, pre- 
ferably with a highly emotional love element 
therein, stressing that ‘the right way is the best 
way.’ We would like to see stories in which the 
action begins in the first paragraph and con- 
tinues until the end. Sentimental verse up to six- 
teen lines will also be used. Fiction may range 
from 2,500 to 5,000 words. We may occasionally 
use a novelette of 15,000 to 20,000 words. Pay- 
ment will be made at the rate of one-half cent a 
word and up, and will be made on scheduled date 
each month, irrespective of date of publication 
of material.” 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York City. 
Editor, Gerald Taylor White. Issued monthly; 
2c a copy; $2.00 a year. “No manuscripts are 
required at present. Only technical matter by 
experienced yachtsmen or naval architects used. 
No fiction or poetry is accepted.” 

(Continued on page 58) 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 

50c per 1600 words. 

HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Correctly Copied by Experienced Typist. 
10c per page, which includes one carbon 
copy. Can furnish references. 

KATE S. PHILLIPS 
5327 Cornell Ave., Chicago, III. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Highest class manuscript copying at 50c per thou- 
sand words, in accordance with editorial standards. 
Poems, 2c per line. 

ANNIE STICKNEY 
13806 Hamilton Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 











Copying, Revising and Typing Authors’ 
Publication. Typing 
Poems, Addressing Envelopes, Composing 


Manuscripts for 


Advertising or Circular Letters. 
THE GAFFNEY COMPANY 
185 Biddle St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Mention THE WRITERS DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 

















A MARKET PLACE 


SHORT STORIES—NOVELETTES—ARTICLES, ETC. 


——— FOR ——— 





NOTHING TO SELL BUT SELLING SERVICE 





information, address 














CHAS. ROY COX 


Means just what it says. We sell no instruction courses. We sell no typing service. We 
sell no revision service. Our one service is the selling of Manuscripts—Short Stories, 
Novelettes, Serials, Book Length Novels, Articles and Plays. i 
fee—only $1.00 for any typewritten manuscript regardless of length—plus a commission 
after the sale is made. Compare our service proposition with any other in the country. 
Cnas. Roy Cox, our general manager, has helped others, and can help you. For complete 


THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
995 East Rich Street ~ - 


ne small reading service 


Columbus, Ohio 
















































56 WRITER’S DIGEST 


First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 






RETURN 
ENVELOPES 






OUTER. 
ELOPES. 
tn 5 sli 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 


75 Second Shects for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 444 x9 inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. ‘he price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


-——— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $......... 


witadeeds sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


Name 


RE  iinh5.5 oxi pon atk Aan SO eRe ias as eee SP be a Rey eRe ewer 










THE INEVITABLE STORY 
(Continued from page 53) 

and power on the white paper of a letter.” 
We. also recall the magnanimity of the 
preface to this remarkable story, “adding 
the element of human fate to divine des- 
tiny,” and we know how discernment in 
reading has rewarded him. 

“Are the World Series and the Hugo 
masterpiece to be considered as ‘inevitable 
stories?” we ask him. “No,” he says, “‘one 
is life and the other is art, revealing life 
in all its fulness.” 

Let us, however, modify his rule. Our 
stories are suffering too much from lame- 
ness, too much from crudeness in their tell- 
ing, rather than lack of substance to mold 
it. The medicine is there for the sick heart, 
but the ministration is in the hands of the 
novice. Life is happening, it is ever old, 
yet ever new, but how are our recorders 
connoting it? 

We are always interested in studies of 
“our first dramatist,” Eugene O’Neill. 
Some of the plays he has written are like the 
Greek tragedies, inevitable in their doom. 
They both suffer and profit by their var- 
iableness, maybe because they are tran- 
scripts of his inner experiences. We think, 
with our best critics, that they are in most 
wonderful disclosures told with 
Our pities, our compas- 


instances 
consummate art. 
sion, our love, our tears grow out of their 
inevitableness. 

We want a child to have his fill, because 
it is inevitable that time will change his 
Lohengrin swan to a commonplace goose, 
youth to have its fling, because youth’s 
abandon comes but once. It is inevitable 
for morning to glide into afternoon, age to 
have its recompense in the contemplation 
of a good or bad spent life, with evening 
always looming in the offing. Is there room 
for the inevitable story? Yea, it is the 
story of the ages. 


SUCCESS AT LAST 


Tracy Johnson: “Hurrah! Five dollars 


for my latest story!” 
Fast Friend: “Who from?” 
T. J.: “The express company. 


lost it.” 


They 
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INTELLIGENT PERSISTENCE 

(Continued from page 38) 
your little pail into the deep waters. You 
have the same right to dip as does the one 
who can sink a larger receptacle and he has 
to risk bringing up nothing but sand the 
same as you do. And then when you find 
the pearl, “Ain’t that a grand and glorious 
feeling ?” 





OVERCOMING HANDICAPS 
By OMER HENRY 


Many of us imagine we are sadly handi- 
capped and it is pitiful to hear the wailing 
lamentations of such deluded persons. If 
they were but free from some terrible han- 
dicap what a mark they would make! But 
they never will be free. Those people are 
truly handicapped, but not as they believe 
they are. 

A man without arms is handicapped as 
far as becoming a baseball pitcher is con- 
cerned. Barring similar cases, a person’s 
handicap is in his own mind. If he is 
a-mind to sit down, a weakling, and admit 
he is a creature of fate, his destiny is not 
in his own hands and is already fixed. 

The worst handicapped person in the 
world is he who fears. Fear is a ghastly 
monster and overcomes those who will not 
devise a new and original method of com- 
bating it. That the method is new and 
original is not enough, but is the greater 

(Continued on page 60) 
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RENT A TYPEWRITER ny maxc| 
If You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MacHine FREE - Catalogue Free - 
|PITTSRUIRGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
'Suste 144, 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA.| 
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I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
— requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape 
RATES :—Prose, 45c per thousand words with carbon copy. 

Poems, lc per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 





WRITERS ATTENTION! 


Have 





your manuscripts accurately typed 
and corrected at reasonable rates by the 


ACME TYPING SERVICE 
147 E. 8th St., Erie, Pa. 


NEAT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per 1000 words. 
EMMA HINDERY 

1306 Dewey Ave., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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An experienced writer, author of “That 
Darn Kid,” “A Pal of Flint Sanders,” etc., 
will accept for analytical criticism, at a 
moderate fee, a limited number of manu- 
scripts. Write 

R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
58-56 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 











construction, punctuation, and diction. 
manner; 
editors. 


that comes to my Service. 


BATES FOR Gaivicise: 
r book-lengths o 000 words or more. 
RATES. yee REVISION: 7 writers prefer to have 
rs. The rate for this service 
criticism OF POETRY: Sc a line—minimum, $1.00. 


Outing, etc., 





“Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fi muc 
d t ] th fifth as _ 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. First he received a three- 
page letter, pointing out all faults of story construction and outlining a complete revision 
of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
Next I reviewed his revision, in the same thorough 
then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 

This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript 
My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer 
—but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

otk 00 for each Sout words up to 5,000; 50c¢ for each additional thousand—epecial rates 


me revise their maametote, utting them im Snished form for the 
is found by adding” 50% to the rates for crit 


RATES tr rvs (on 8 ee ~ of 20-\b., bond Rt with one carbon copy): 75¢ s thousand words; poetry. Ze a 
line. misspelled and grammatical f corrected. 
My Pe is backed “ye a long press Soe as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 


as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O'DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, ood-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, deected below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


7 f.. stery stories compel 

ading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 
ers, lead him on to the 
conclusion. Then if the 
whole construction is 
good, the idea clever, 
the plot bandled in an 
original way, a check is 
going to be forthcoming. 









The Technique 
of the 
MYSTERY STORY 





Some Subjects 
Nedthn i ¢ This Book 
Vy Veen * Treats 
¥ t Abe uis 
a The Passion for Solv- 
re BR ing Mysteries; Ghost 
oh ted Stories; Detective Sto- 
4 i ries; the Real Detee- 
Pind tive’s Work; Deduction 





Used in Everyday Life; 
the Real Sherlock Holmes; Clues; the Murder Theme; the 
Ro r-! Theme; the oe Disappearance; the Vietim, 
the Criminal; the Suspects: Plot; Suspense, ete. 
Handsome maroon-colored eloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


eceed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. You can 

do it if p> follow the information she gives in this book. 
Don’t wait. nd the coupon today. 
eee ee nn SS eS ee Se ee ee 
WRITER’S DIGEST, = E. 12th St., Cinsinnati, Ohie. 

I enclose $2 (M. eurreney or eheek) for whieh spleens 
send me a copy of the Technique of the Mystery Story. 
by Carolyn Wells. 


PED Sdcccdcvscaneves Conindeprereowoneees . 
Street ....46- Ceveceeseeose godieawedraa pee eve 
ic i0iy-s o ewmewels wack uae abe State ...0 ‘ e 




















—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

‘rite today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 5d) 

The Red Cross Courier, Seventeenth and D Sts., 
Washington, D. C. Issued first and fifteenth of 
month; $1.00 a year. “The American Red Cross 
being a volunteer organization, its official publica- 
tion must be on the same footing—hence it can- 
not purchase material for its pages. We invite 
such material from a real experience angle.” 

Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, 
Dr. Chas. A. Eaton. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want articles about actual uses 
of artificial light, but only those which are un- 
usually outstanding; reports of scientific discov- 
eries or inventions pertaining to light ; reports of 
important changes in organizations of lighting 
companies; interviews with prominent people 
(usually by special assignment on particular sub- 
ject ;) authentic travel stories of primitive light- 
ing conditions in foreign countries, or on the 
progress in such countries as to adopting modern 
means of lighting, and feminine stories on ex 
periences with use of plenty of light well shaded 
in the home—how it makes the household work 
easier and pleasanter and helps to make the house 
a home. (Specific ideas, not generalities, how- 
ever, are required.) Manuscripts are reported 
on within one week, and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 

Opportunity Magazine, 750 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, James R. Quirk. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Opportunity 
covers all phases of house-to-house and office-to- 
office selling. We can use articles up to 2,500 
words relative to methods of selling different 
articles to men and women; interviews with big 
business men showing how some form of sales- 
manship was essential to their success; fiction 
stories with a sales angle up to 8,000 words, and 
humorous fiction. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks and payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one to two cents a word.” 

Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
Leonard Liebling, Editor-in-chief. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We desire articles 
of a musical nature of general interest to the 
musical public—not too technical in content. No 
fiction. Mé anuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment is made on publication; rates depen- 
dent on value of article.” 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York. “We do not issue our own pub- 
lication. We are a news bureau for trade and 
technical papers. Writers should communicate 
with us before submitting material. Manuscripts 
are reported on within thirty days and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of one-half 
and one cent a word.” 


Weird Tales, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 
Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “Weird, scientific tales are 
in especial demand; tales that peer into the mar- 
velous science of the future, that probe the future 
with the eye of prophesy, especially tales o! 
by science; tales of scientists gone mad with 
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tremendous dooms threatening the earth thwarted 
power and trying to enchain the earth by means 
of weird inventions, and bizarre surgical tales. 
IVeird Tales also uses the ordinary weird tale 
(Edgar Allen Poe type), and an occasional ghost 
story. We use no crime stories unless the weird 
element is so strong that they are weird tales 
primarily. No sex stories and no detective stories 
are used. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
week and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of one-half cent a word and up.” 


The Independent, 10 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Editors, R. E. Danielson and C. A. Herter. 
Issued weekly; l5c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
want articles of current interest on almost any 


subject at the discretion of the editors. Fiction 
and travel articles are not used. Poems are 
used occasionally; also photographs. Manuscripts 


are reported on at once, 
acceptance, at the rate 
a word.” 


and payment is made on 
of two and a half cents 


International Plymouth Rock Journal, 303 No. 
Broadway, Union City, Mich. W. L. and L. T. 
Robinson, Editors. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
50c a year. “We use nothing except items and 
articles that deal exclusively with the Plymouth 
Rock breed of poultry. Photographs are ac- 
cepted occasionally. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly and payment is made on publication.” 


The Office Economist, Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. Editor, C. W. Simp- 
son. “We want articles on new office methods, 
arrangement of equipment, systems, etc. We are 
manufacturers of steel office equipment. Articles 
should not exceed 2,200 words. Photographs are 
used. Manuscripts are reported on within thirty 
days and rate of payment is from one to two cents 
a word.” 


Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 1050 
No, LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Edwin Baird, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We can use detective and mystery fiction, any 
length from 1,000 to 30,000 words. We particu- 
larly desire novelettes—12,000 to 20,000 words— 
with a metropolitan background, written by men 
who understand the methods of the police and 
detective departments, and who know how to tell 
a good story. Suspense, quick action and vivid 
character delineation are especially desirable. 
Poems and photographs are not used.” 


Southwest Merchant Economist and Drygoods- 
man, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. “Instead of 
waiting until next summer or fall to buy our 
Christmas article needs, we will buy them during 
December and January, offering writers an imme- 
diate market for the material they collect during 
the holidays. We prefer that this material be 
accompanied by photographs and advertisements 
to illustrate it, although this is not necessary in 
each case. All kinds of merchandising, salesman- 
ship, advertising, etc., plans will be acceptable, but 
they must have been used by some store, whose 
Name is mentioned in the article. We will also 
accept a number of window display photographs 
and items featuring holiday goods. Store decora- 

(Continued on page -62) 
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RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former Magazine Editor, and Short-Story 
Critic Since 1918, 


will read and criticise, at the very low rate of 50 cents 
a thousand words, any short-story, 
manuscript, provided the 
submitted a story to Mr. 


novelette or novel 
author has never before 


Carnes for criticism. 


are famous the 
honesty, and in- 
with remittance to 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., 


Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms 
country over for their clearness, 


structive value. Submit MS. 


Tallapoosa, Ga. 





























TYPING 


Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 


scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
rates. 


OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, IIl. 






















$.50 M QUALITY TYPING $.50 M 
ON HAMMERMILL BOND PAPER 


Verse at prose rates where postage is furnished for return of 
manuscripts. Typing patrons may enter ads to sell, buy_or exchange 
equipment, courses, ideas or service in our Exchange Bulletin free 
of charge. Send stamped envelopes with inquiries, about service 


HOUSTON CO-OPERATIVE SYNDICATE 
Vandalia, Mo. 




















CORRECT TYPING! 


I type your manuscript properly, 
furnish carbon ¢ wy and duplicate first and last pages at 50c per 
1,000 words. Pe 3c a line. 


Write for my rates on manuscript editing 
F. H. HACKER 
Former Copy Editor Detroit Free Press 
11 McGee Street, Greenville, S. C. 


correcting minor errors, and 











Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed, 
50c per 1000 words. Special 
ratzs on book-size Poems, 
1c per line. 

MRS. EULA WOLFE, Cameron, Missouri 

(Near Kansas City) 


Carbon copy. 
manuscripts. 








CALIFORNIA 


Neat, accurate typing. 

Typed copy, 60c per 1000 words. 
Handwritten copy, 75c per 1000 words. 
One carbon copy. 

I pay return postage on manuscripts. 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST 











ADVERTISING | gt 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Brings 


PROFITABLE RETURNS 
Write for Advertising Rate Card 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


Cincinnati. 


eee eens eee eneeeeere 





(Please check here: am ( [not O} Ka present 
subscriber to Sears Dicast 








OVERCOMING HANDICAPS 
(Continued from page 57) 

part. The remaining part is that it must 

be logical. 

A person who uses mob thinking can 
never successfully combat fear. 

Dare to think originally and think to some 
purpose. He who dares not express his 
own convictions endorses others by silence. 

Why do editors and publishers complain 
of hackneyed and trite themes? Because we 
are a race of followers. Somebody did a 
good piece of work using a certain idea, he 
has profited from it, and the aspiring indo- 
lent person who will not work out his own 
salvation purloins the subject, clothes it 
with a new, highly colored costume and 
pokes it back to the publisher with the im- 
plication that it is entirely new. 

Such a piece of work may get by an 
editor. In many cases they do, if cleverly 
done, but you may be sure he does not take 
your imitation for the genuine, and the 
public, too, will smile and recognize it in- 
stantly. All leading back to the central idea 
that one must think originally if he ts to 
achieve that elusive meed success. 

Use common sense and then go ahead. 
Go ahead at all hazards. Ask no questions. 
Carry the message to Garcia! He who 
questions or hesitates is lost already. Do 
not suffer yourself to fall into the clutches 
of Old Man Fear, who has a more tenacious 
grasp than the fabled Old Man of the Sea. 
The latter was fabled; the former is fact! 

I knew a young school teacher who had 
an idea for a certain kind of a text in 
geography. He told me about it but that 
was as far as it went. He was afraid to 
venture. Somebody else wrote the book and 
now it is all over the country. Fear ruins 
a countless number of promising careers 
every year! 

Do not be moderate in your thinking. 
Dare to go to the extremes! All of your 
conclusions will not be correct, but you can 
profit by them. Do not atempt to carry 
water on both shoulders, it is false diplo- 
macy. Stand by your guns! 

Be individual. Be yourself. It is folly 
to try to be a Napoleon Bonaparte or a 
Roosevelt. You must make your own way. 
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The world is full of hero-worshipers ; men 
who want to become a Lincoln, a Wilson or 
some other of the great, ancient and modern. 
They may succeed in a meagre way—but in 
the real sense no one succeeds by following 
the beaten path. It is our privilege to blaze 
new trails! 

So to overcome your bothersome handi- 
caps, rid yourself of your imaginary handi- 
caps by banishing fear and take advantage 
of your God-given talent. 


POINTING THE WAY WITH 
TITLES 


By JoHN Kincston TENNANT 


The humorist sees something funny 
nearly everywhere he goes. On the street; 
in the restaurant; at home; on the street- 
car; all of these places and hundreds of 
others are his hunting-grounds. 

His place is to point out to others with- 
out as great a sense of humor as himself, 
the humor of life. And he does this by 
means of titles. 

Recently I was in court. A woman wit- 
ness was on the stand being questioned. 

“What,” queried the lawyer, “was the 
name on the truck?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the witness. 

“Haven’t you any idea?” pressed the law- 
yer, 

“Well, I think it was Fuller something.” 

I laughed outright: and the constable 
rapped for order. Every one looked at me 
as though I were crazy. Only one or two 
others in the crowded room appreciated the 
witness’ answer. And yet, the joke was as 
plain as the proverbial nose. I caught it 
because I was on guard. The average per- 
son 1s not. 

Now, if the lawyer had wittily remarked: 
“Quite likely!” the whole room would have 
roared. But—no! That was left for me to 
do when I wrote the thing out. “Quite 
Likely” was the title. 

The case continued. At frequent inter- 
vals some remark would tickle me. But, 
the rest? Lord, they plainly took me for a 
lunatic. Well, I left the court before I had 
intended. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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POETS ARE BORN — THEN MADE! 


The VISION is the thing, of course. If you are 
born a poet, see the world with a poet’s eyes, try to 
express your vision in words, yet fail of recognition, 
I CAN HELP YOU. 

Musicians, architects, and even poets MUST learn 
the technique of their trade—and that technique is the 
TECHNIQUE OF TODAY—not of the day of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare or Longfellow. 


Writing is half of it--Selling is the other half 


Send me SIX of what you consider your best un- 
published poems with FIVE DOLLARS for a 
specially prepared course in POET-CRAFT based on 
YOUR WORK, TEMPERAMENT AND TALENTS. 

Single short poems, $1.00. Typewritten, with 
carbon, 25c each. 

POET-CRAFT GUILD 
6816 Ridgeland Ave. Chicago, IIl. 























ae 

THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 

A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 











Attention! Writers 


Have You Read 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


You can’t afford to miss the constructive ar- 
ticles by America’s leading writers, men and 
women who have succeeded, and who tell you 
how you can succeed in writing and selling 
photoplays, short-stories, poems, songs, etc. 





Send today for free sample copy. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


20 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WATCH FOR 
QUESTION AND ANSWER 
DEPARTMENT 
IN 
FEBRUARY ISSUE 


" einniiiiiein Sollanteiiiiaibins 


Piease say you saw it in 


THE WRITER'S. DIGEST 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


tion material will be welcomed if it features the 
Christmas angle. Our rates are one to one and 
a half cent a word, $1 to $3 for photographs, and 
50c to $1 for advertisements. Captions for illus- 
trations will be paid for separately at the word 
rate. We cannot use long drawn out material, 
and prefer everything to be expressed simply, 
directly and tersely. We will favor articles and 
items of 50 to 600 words, although longer ma- 
terial will be welcome if it is particularly worth 
while.” 


Eden Publications, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, announce that a new magazine, using 
first person stories, will be launched some time 
in January. The stories they want must be 
simply and clearly written, have a strong love in- 
terest and plenty of well-motivated dramatic 
action. They also must have a moral tone, but 
not too much preaching. And last, but most 
important, they must be plausible. For the right 
kind of stories, which should run up to about 
3,000 words in length, we will pay up to two 
cents a word on acceptance. We want good 
material and will go a long way to co-operate 
with authors who can furnish it. All contribu- 
tions will be given prompt attention.” 


The Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C” Ave, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 
25c a year. “We desire manuscripts, the writer 
to pick his subject and write any number of 
words up to 800. We will pay one-fourth cent 
a word for each of the best manuscripts published. 
We do not use poems or photographs.” 


Surface Magazine, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. “We are in the market for in- 
terior and exterior photographs of dwellings 
made before and after painting a room or house. 
Snapshot pictures or pictures made with a small 
camera will be satisfactory if they show sharp, 
clear details. The after painting pictures should 
be made from the same location as was used in 
making the before painting pictures. Pictures 
should be accompanied by brief descriptions of 
the work done, giving the old and the new color 
schemes. For material of this kind, which is 
suitable for publication in this magazine, we will 
pay up to three dollars for photographs, and up 
to three cents a word for text. Unless the story 
describes a very unusual paint job, we will hardly 
want more than 500 words in any one story. We 

will also be interested in any unusual uses of paint 
and varnish, or in any unusual effects produced 
with paint and varnish. We would suggest that 
a writer query us before preparing an article.” 


Save the 


The Crest will be the a of a new monthly 
magazine for owners of Cadillac automobiles 
published by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich. “We shall be glad to receive and examine 
manuscripts or photographs that are of interest 
to Cadillac owners. Quaint motor routes, points 
of historic interest that the automobile has made 
accessible, and similar subjects of general inter- 











est to motorists are also desirable, especially if 
accompanied by photographs. News events in 
which a Cadillac machine appears are also de- 
sirable. No responsibility will be assumed by us 
for the safe custody or return of material unless 
it is accompanied by return postage. Address all 
communications to the Editor, The Crest, Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., 818 West Hancock, Detroit, 
Michigan.” 


Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Ramsey Oppenheim, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use 
business and advertising articles of Western 
locale or application. We are interested in short, 
factful stories of 400-500 words, giving the how 
of Western marketing successes; longer stories 
of 1,500-2,000 words calculated to help Western 
manufacturers and marketers increase sales and 
business success. Articles on advertising cam- 
paigns of marked significance given consideration, 
Western Advertising is published for the busi- 
1ess and advertising executives of its field, and 
is interested in any material which will make a 
practical appeal to these readers. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a month and payment is made 
on publication, rate dependent on merit of ma- 
terial.” 


Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
912 Broadway, New York City. Editor, Carl W. 
Dipman. Issued monthly. “We want articles on 
practical selling stunts of from 200 to 1,000 words, 
on ideas, stunts, plans and methods that some 
hardware dealers and grocers have actually used 
and found successful. Also some human interest 
and personality articles of from 1,500 to 2,0W) 
words. Verse, humor and photographs are also 
used. Accepted articles will be paid for at the 
rate of one cent a word or better, depending 
solely on the merit of the contribution. All ma- 
terial bought is paid for promptly on acceptance.” 


The Houston Co-operative Syndicate, of Van- 
dalia, Mo., is in the market for countryside fea- 
tures in series, for poetry following out a certain 
idea, and for all kinds of short stories. Manv- 
scripts purchased on co-operative plan. Contribu- 
tions are also desired for their Exchange Bulletin. 
Money-making experiences and clippings of con- 
tests welcomed from all patrons who wish the 
benefit of their free service. 


Nugents (The Garment Weekly), 1225 Broad- 
way, New York. Clinton G. Harris, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; $6.00 a year. “We are on the 
market for ladies’ ready-to-wear merchandising 
articles, window display articles—telling the why 
and how of unusual ideas, used in various retail 
stores, and which brought results to the store. 
Also, specialty shop articles, how they conduct 
their business, merchandising policy, how  busi- 
ness was built up, etc., are needed. Our publica- 
tion is edited for the retail buyer and merchandise 
manager of ladies’ ready-to-wear principally, and 
we can use anything which would be of interest 
to this type of reader. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly and payment is made fifteenth of 
month following publication, at the rate of ome 
cent a word or 25c per inch for shorts.” 
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Announcement! 


A New 
WRITER’S DIGEST Service 


EGINNING with the February issue of 

WRITER’S DIGEST, a_ new service 
department will be incorporated as one of 
the many features in this magazine, for the 
benefit of our readers. This new service 
department will be called— 


Question and Answer Department 


The purpose of this department will be to 
help aspiring writers meet the different prob- 
lems which confront them in the writing and 
marketing of their articles. This new service 
will be one of the regular monthly features of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, and will be free to all 
readers. This department will be under the 
supervision of the editor of WRITER’S 
DIGEST, and all questions and problems will 
be referred to the editorial staff of WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

There will be no restrictions as to the num- 
ber of questions asked, but all questions must 
have bearing on the writing and marketing of 
short stories, novels, plays, etc. 


Questions must be typewritten, and must be 
double-spaced. Address your questions and 
problems to: 


Question and Answer Department, 


Writers Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


——-- ig magazine sec- 


tion and _ special 
HOW TO SYNDICATE 


columns of our mod- 
MANUSCRIPTS ern newspapers offer 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
4 ; surround him daily 
se can turn a few hours’ 

work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


{| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
{ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


i 
i 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
i 
I 











Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


| paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for 
H which I enclose $1. 


i 
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POINTING THE WAY WITH 
TITLES 


(Continued from page 61) 


I am not what one would term a jokester. 
3ut epigrams, humorous headings to news 
clippings, etc., are in my line. Recently | 
grinned (don’t think I wear an asinine grin 
all the time: I don’t) in the street-car over 
the words in a newspaper: “Man Beats 
Wife Over Token.”” With me was a friend. 
I showed the thing to him: but he didn’t 
get it—plain though it was. So, I wrote 
over it, “That’s a Bad Place to Hit Any- 
body!” And my friend grinned. Inciden- 
tally, I sold this one for two doliars: and 
the editor changed the title to “ ’Nawful 
Place to Beater.” 

At another time a sign giving the name 
of a company caught my eye. It was: “I. 
Shoot & Co., Jewelers.” It could not have 
been better had I made it up. (This is an 


authentic company on Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Canada.) People passed and 


glanced at it perhaps; but it might just as 
well have been “Howard Smith” or 
“Thomas Jones,” as far as striking humor 
in them. I took it. Wrote the words: “A 
Warning!” as the title: and sold it. The 
editor changed the title to “Biff, Bang and 
Boom!” 

For a sign: “Helen Shertz” that I sent in 
without a title, the editor used “Most Of 
‘Em Are!” and had the sign read: “Our 
New Laundress Is Helen Shertz.” 

A sign appearing on a window in Toronto, 
Canada, is: “James Know, Himself, Op- 
tician.” No one passing apparently appre- 
ciated it. Yet, when I added the title: “So 
Do His Customers,” it was accepted. 


* * * * * 


The humor in the little line I had shown 
my friend on the street-car was apparent to 
me immediately. But—the way had to be 
pointed out to my friend. This was accom- 
plished by the means of a title. So, you 
see, the titles are the signposts that point 
the way to the reader. Never omit a title. 
That’s what you’re paid for! (Besides, 
you may have to point out the way for the 
editor. ) 
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ant to Sell Your Manuscript? 


























4 That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts—and we 

Vs want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before you forward 

I them to the editors. 

. Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor im- 

in perfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale 

er Wouldn't you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a critical 

ts analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, and with 
instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you how to improve 

dd, characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

rt This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 

te the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 

y- hd 9 _ @,°@ - + e 

‘ Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 

nd Manuscripts Submitted to Our 


ul CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 


ne successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interets 
‘T in the other writer's problems, and who therefore takes a 
. keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 


ve knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts 


PL 4 


an This means that every manuscript which is received is 
et read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr 

. Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
nd favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
: just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
as work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
or a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 


you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
jor CRITICISM. 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
nd Manuscripts 






































Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low > 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we = 
in offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 
@:: 1000 words or less.............2++0+ $1.00 
Pe Oe ee WORE es sinrcascccectevetes 2.00 
ur R000 60) S000 WONG... ivcessicene sewers 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.................- 4.00 
SOOO BO FOO Wk vn ve ccwesesctenxe 5.00 
to Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
4 10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 
)p- CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
re- charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 
30 Digest Typing Service 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c a 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. {) 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of Kirt Koen 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. omy, 
wn 
to NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
be “Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., = 
m- Fort Ludlow, Wash. a 
= 
ou “I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories = 
int just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. = 
ao 
tle. 5 aii 2 
es WRITER'S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. = 
’ 
as 
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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the covers 
of this 1,200 page book are several supple- 
mentary vocabularies and glossaries, such as 
Radio and Wireless Terms, Aviation and 
Automobile Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, 
Maxims and Quotations, Latest Official Census 


Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dic.ionary of New Words, 

Principies of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Welght Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 











price. 





dictionary 


this 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 


Words may be found in 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 


get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 





Tables, Commercial and Legal Terms, Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms. A combined dictionary 


and reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have a 
dictionary or not. 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 











USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

f Webster’s College, Home 
for which agree to pa 
cents postage 


lease send me a 
Office Dictionary, 
nan 98c, plus a few 





























